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LORD HERBERT. 


ORD HERBERT'S death was. but too certainly fore- 
seen, and there is no cause for sorrow in the early 
termination of ‘a hopeless disease. Before his fatal illness, 
his public and private career, as far as it was known to the 
world at large, appeared to be marked out by unvarying 
prosperity. The interruption of success, the blotting-out of 
a brilliant future, impress the imagination with surprise and 
sadness, though a mutilated felicity is really a less mournful 
object than the common spectacle of lifelong obscurity and 
disappointment. . But for the grief of friends and for bitterer 
household sorrows, early eminence, followed by death in the 
full vigour of maturity, might perhaps be selected as the 
most enviable condition of human life. The covsolations of 
age, even when they consist in the loftiest triumphs of 
ambition, are, after all, only consolations, or,.in other words, 
supplementary makeshifts. Hope and desire, though they 
must by their very nature be unsatisfied, are indispensable 
elements, not only of happiness, but of the material image 
which it projects in the form of success or good fortune. 
Enjoyment is, according to a not improbable conjecture of 
philosophers and moralists, more or less equally distributed 
amongst individuals and classes of society ; yet, by a natural 
instinct or illusion, wealth, ability, and fame are univer- 
sally recognised as objects of admiration which may 
be wholly unmixed with cupidity or envy. Lord Hersert’s 
birth and fortune placed him in. the highest rank of 
Englishmen, whilst he was not excluded, by a seat’ in the 
House of Lords, from the proper field of political activity 
and ambition. His singular advantages of personal ap- 
pearance added to the external recommendations of his 
position, and his manner and conversation possessed a peculiar 
charm of their own, in addition to the common ease of the 
society in which he lived from his youth. The qualities 
which ensure social popularity are not perhaps the highest, 
but they command a solid and immediate reward, and they 
remove many difficulties in the more serious business of life. 
A principal member of a party which had, from patriotic 
motives, subjected itself to unbounded animosity and vitupe- 
ration, Mr. Stpney Herpert was almost entirely spared, 
while his friends and. colleagues were bespattered by an un- 
ceasing torrent of abuse. His destiny, shaped by circum- 
stances and by his personal tact, seemed exempt from the 
drawbacks which in ordinary cases attend on the irresistible 
attractions of political life. The general expectation of his 
future Premiership was founded on the goodwill which. he 
commanded from all political sections. In a possible conflict 
of ambitious pretensions, it seemed likely that Mr. Sipney 
Hersert would be found more unobjectionable and accep- 
table than any rival candidate. 

High-born competitors for power enjoy an extraordinary 
advantage in their early opportunities of training. Mr. 
Hersert entered Parliament as soon as he left Oxford, 
and he had scarcely passed thirty when he commenced his 
official life in one of the principal secondary offices. Sir 
Rosert Peet, during his term of power, was often accused 
of discouraging youthful promise ; and in some instances he 
undoubtedly treated capable aspirants with undue coldness 
and indifference. The judgment, however, of his actual se- 
lections was vindicated by the subsequent eminence of the 

nger colleagues whom he introduced to public affairs, 

e Under-Secretaries and Vice-Presidents of 1841 have, 
since the death of their chief, sustained the traditions of his 
policy, and for a time they formed an important section of 
the House of Commons, although Sir Rosert Peet's former 
followers in the country had ranged themselves under, the 
Whig or Tory banners. Under Lord ABERDEEN, and in the 

mt Cabinet, Mr. Herbert and his. former associates 
ve divided the great offices of the State with the old allies 


of Lord Russet and Lord Patmerston, and the 
dissolution of the Peelite party has in no degree affected 
the political importance. of its individual. members., As 
Secretary. of the Admiralty, Mr. Smney Hersekr, who 
had previously attained a respectable position. in the 
House of Commons, applied himself with praiseworthy 
assiduity to the business of his department, and to the 
acquisition of official knowledge. His familiarity with the 
forms of business enabled him, at a later period, to distinguish 
himself among many able rivals as an efficient and competent 
Minister. His leisure was spent in the rapid enlargement of 
his political views under the suggestive impulses which were _ 
furnished by his prudent and sagacious master. The rising 
Conservatives had been accustomed, during the long contest 
with Lord Metspourne’s Government, to concentrate their 
efforts on the overthrow of a decaying party which still 
enjoyed a monopoly of. Liberal professions. When they 
succeeded to power, they saw that Sir Rorert Pret thought 
little ofthe supremacy of. the Tories in comparison with 
the good government and prosperity of England, which was 
now identified with his own ambition. It was a part of the 
Minister’s character to follow empirical inductions, and to 
rely more confidently on practical experiments of his own 
than on systematic inductions which he nevertheless under- 
stood and appreciated. He reformed the tariff in 1842, and 
again'in 1845, on principles which involved, in consistency, 
the, entire. abandonment of Protection ; but if the potato 
famine had not-hurried his decision, he would, probably, have 
hesitated for two or three years longer in extending to corn 
the legislation which had succeeded with every other com- 
modity. His disciples, under a less serious pressure of re- 
sponsibility, were naturally quicker in passing through the 
logical process which necessarily ended in conversion. When 
Sir Rosert Peet finally resolved on his recantation, he found 
himself anticipated by some of his younger colleagues ; and 
Mr. Sipney Herpert was enabled, as a member of the 
Cabinet, to take a part in the economical revolution which 
incidentally dissolved his political connexion. 

During the remainder of Sir Roperr Pret’s life, his 
authority and example restrained his friends from any active 
interference in party politics; but his death was imme- 
diately followed by Ministerial blunders and dissensions 
which proved the necessity of strengthening the Whig 
Government by some new alliance. The single-handed 
opposition of Sir Ropert Peet's followers to the absurd 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill entailed upon them universal] 
unpopularity for the moment, and marked them out for 
early accession to power. Having defended the cause of 
freedom and good sense when it was temporarily abandoned 
by its natural supporters, they were rewarded by finding 
that both the hostile parties were eagerly contending for 
their support. When Lord Joun Russex1 resigned, in 1852, 
Lord Dersy eagerly solicited the assistance of his former 
colleagues ; and if he had succeeded, all subsequent political 
history would have taken a different course. Of all the 
friends of Sir Roperr Peet, Mr. Hersert was at that time 
the most Conservative in his bias, and, but for the prominent 
position of Mr. DisraE.t in the new Government, he would 
probably have recommended the acceptance of Lord Dersy’s 
overtures. Personal resentment, and the influence of more 
determined minds, overruled a natural desire to recon- 
struct a great and shattered party. Mr. Herpert took an 
active part in the united Opposition ; and the league with 
the Whigs. was, a few months afterwards, cemented 
by the formation of Lord ABErpEEN’s Government. Never- 
theless, the former party divisions continued to be visible ; 
and the accident by which the conduct of the Crimean war 
devolved on the minority in the Cabinet finally led to the 
secession of the followers of Sir Rospert Pret, who then for 
the last time acted as a distinct and united party. Mr. Smpney 
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HeErseErtv'’s active opposition to the Government which he had 
quitted formed the least satisfactory portion of his political 
éareer. At a later period, his hostility was fortunately 
transferred to Lord Dersy’s second Administration ; and on 
Lord Patmgrston’s return to power, he devoted himself with 
untiring zeal to the great object of strengthening the defences 
of the country. His great official reputation added to his 
weight in the House of Commons, and he was often desig- 
nated as the inevitable heir of the older generation of states- 
men. His premature death renders it impossible to test his 
fitness for the highest position in the country. Those who 
knew him best spoke more hesitatingly of his resolution and 
force of character than of his tact, his versatility, and his 
varied aptitude for business and debate. It is, perhaps, 
better for his fame that he served in a secondary office, and 
that many thought him worthy of a still higher rank. On 
the whole, he discharged the duties of high station and of 
active life with fidelity, vigour, and success. In his private 
relations he can only be judged by the language of those 
who shared his general or more intimate acquaintance. The 
regret which was felt for his illness evidently deepened 
in proportion’ to the knowledge of his personal quali- 
ties and to the opportunities of familiar intercourse. 
To leave numerous and sincere mourners at the close of a 
life of uninterrupted prosperity would, in ancient times, 
have been deemed the highest good which could belong to 
humanity. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


is difficult to estimate the probable consequences of the 
disgraceful defeat at Manassas. The hope of an early 
advance on Richmond must be abandoned, but the material 
resources of the North are scarcely impaired ; and the Govern- 
ment of Washington will perhaps be strengthened if the 
scandalous flight of the Federal troops checks the blustering 
dictation of Republican newspapers and demagogues. On 
the 21st of July, an affair of outposts at Bull’s Run was 
telegraphed to all parts of the Union, as a gigantic victory 
“in the greatest battle ever fought on the Continent.” The 
country was assured that 60,000 or 70,000 invincible sol- 
diers were continuing their irresistible advance, and many 
witticisms were directed againt the agility of the supposed 
fugitives who had retired to their chosen position after a 
reliminaryskirmish. The repulse which followed within a few 
hous may probably be attributed to the incompetence of the 
generals, who were themselves urged on by a feeble Cabinet 
yielding to popular pressure. The peculiarity of the defeat 
consisted in the unexpected cowardice of some of the troops, 
and more especially in the absence of that sense of honour 
which distinguishes the officers of ordinary armies. It is 
possible that a European army might experience that gre- 
garious dislike of danger which is conventionally described 
as a panic; but if an English or French colonel were 
wounded, it is impossible to imagine that his second in com- 
mand would escort him to the rear, or that he would gratui- 
tously proclaim to sentries and to privates the utter defeat 
of the regiment which he had deserted. 

Of the many disgraceful episodes which are recorded by 
the Correspondent of the Times, perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary is the retirement of a regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers during the battle, on the pretext that their term 
of service had expired. The Correspondent of a New York 
paper confirms the statement that a majar of the regiment 
announced that he and his men had had enough of work, and 
“T reckon, sir, we are going home to Philadelphia.” The 
“ Key-stone State,” as it calls itself, may be proud of a body 
of citizens who share the spirit which characterizes its recent 
history. Pennsylvania has cheated her creditors, contributed 
Mr. Bucwanan to the list of Presidents, and pocketed the 

of ‘national disruption in the form of a protective 
duty on iron. The volunteers who turned their backs on 
Manassas because their three months’ term had ended that 
morning, are capable, as Mr. Lincotn would boast, of form- 
ing out of their own ranks a worthy Government and 
Legislature for the smartest State in the Union. If any of 
their number had been capable of the faintest appreciation of 
manly honour, he would have envied even the runaways who, 
a few hours later, threw muskets and knapsacks away under 
the influence of no meaner motive than abject personal terror. 

Mr. Lrxcoxn and his advisers are perhaps at last convinced 
that the rebels and traitors who have defeated them may be 
regarded as belligerents, and the battle of Manassas will pro- 
bably save the lives of the privateersmen who were about 


tg be judicially murdered at New York. It is somewhat 
absurd for a fugitive to shout over his shoulder as he rung 
that his dreaded pursuer is an outlaw. The Confederate 
Government has already sufficient pretext for reprisals, and 
it is not likely to want opportunities of effecting them. The 
Northern troops committed unprovoked outrages in Virginia, 
and the imprisonment of the crew of the Savannah as pirates 
is a gross violation of the laws of war. If General Brav. 
REGARD had been able to dispose of a few fresh squadrons of 
cavalry, numerous Senators and Representatives, if not Mr, 
Lixcotn himself, might have found themselves in the position 
of hostages for the Southern prisoners. The defeat will 
produce a still more beneficial effect if it teaches the Federal 
Government the expediency of consulting the rights of 
neutral foreigners. At home, the people are at liberty t6 
disregard the Constitution, and impudent journalists may 
boast that, as long as he secures the complicity of Congress, 
the Prestpent can override the law without risk of 
impeachment ; but it would be less easy to carry ott 
an encroachment on the acknowledged rights of English 
commerce. Mr. Sewarp might perhaps disavow as unsea 
sonable the recommendation of the New York Herald t 
accomplish at the present moment his menaced invasion of 
Canada ; but he may ensure a rupture with England as cer 
tainly if he insists on a paper blockade, or if he attempts to 
levy a single dollar of Customs-duties on the coasts of the 
Confederated States. Lord Patmerston stated, with un 
answerable truth, that the demand of duties at sea would be 
equivalent to a removal of the blockade. If it had been ne- 
cessary to discuss the question more fully, he might have 
added that the exaction cf duties off a hostile port would be 
in itself an act of piracy or of war. The right to levy taxes 
on imports is accessory to importation, and it runs, not with 
the command of the sea, but with the possession of the land 
The power which Congress has, in excess of its own authority 
vested in the Prestpent, is superfluous when the shore is 
subject to Federal control, and preposterous when the port 
of entry belongs to an enemy. The first disaster of the cam- 
paign will probably induce the Government to abstain from 
any wanton outrage on neutral Powers. 

The Federalists admit the loss of 100 guns—though a 
smaller number is stated by the Confederate commander—and 
of a large amount of small arms and baggage. The sacrifice of 
life was happily not proportioned to the abandonment of artil- 
lery and muskets, inasmuch as the men had the advantage of 
being able to take care of themselves. The Unionist newspapers 
assert that there were not more than 20,000 men engaged 
against three times that number. Ifthe statement were true, 
it would be impossible to exhibit more clearly the folly and 
incompetency of the United States generals. The strength of 
BEAvuREGARD’s force was evidently unknown at Washington, 
and even if he had 60,000 men to dispose of, it must have been 
unnecessary to bring half the number into action. General 
M‘DoweELt can scarcely have been so insane as to attack an 
enemy of threefold his own force in an almost impregnable 
position. It is highly probable that he was unable, from 
want of skill or from the nature of the ground, to bring the 
greater part of his own troops into contact with the 
enemy, but there is no reason to suppose that he was 
outnumbered, except in consequence of the more able dispo- 
sitions of his adversary. The arrival of reinforcements from 
Richmond and from the West, after the commencement 
of the first day’s skirmish, ought to have been foreseen, a8 
it was known that the Confederates were posted near the 
junction of two railways. The amateur strategists of the 
papers compare JOHNSTONE and Patterson to BLucuer and 
Groucny ; but when JoHNsTonE began to approach the 
main army, they only declared, in their usual style, that 
he was flying in terror before the irresistible armies of 
the Union. The battle of Manassas will have shaken the 
popular confidence in amateur officers and generals, but it 
chiefly proves that, in a conflict of two untrained armies, 
there is great advantage in occupying a defensive position. 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis and General BeaureGarD may, pet 
haps, on this ground, abstain from following up their ad- 
vantage by an attack upon Arlington Heights or Washington. 
Their first success will have greatly increased their available 
resources by the enthusiasm which it will have excited 
throughout the South, and by the confidence which it will 
create in the stability of the new Confederation. It has 
now become evident that Secession cannot be trampled out 
on the instant ; and it was always certain that the Northern 
States would be unable to conquer the South in a 


and prolonged war. 
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As might be expected, the Congress at Washington 
announced an unabated resolution to nee and 80,000 
men On paper were somewhat superfiuously added to the 
hundreds of thousands who have been already summoned to 
the defence of the Union. The nominal provision of men 
was already far more than sufficient to provide for more 
considerable losses than that which occurred at Manassas. 
The Presipent and the Commanper-1n-Curer must be well 
aware that the Union wants, not men, but soldiers; and, 
above all, competent officers. Elected captains and colonels, 
and tailors turned into brigadiers, have neither professional 
skill nor the moral influence and sense of honour which 
make up for many defects where it is the custom for gentle- 
men to command their inferiors. If the war _— 
officers will be gradually formed by experience, and regular 
— of disciplined Irishmen will supersede the unsteady 
volunteers who are already beginning to regret their sho 
their offices, and their farms. There will be more difficulty 
in raising money than in enlisting recruits; for Congress 
is already tampering with the proposed taxes on imports, 
and there is reason to hope that the London market will 
be found inaccessible to borrowers who would inevitably 
repudiate the obligation, while they would probably contrive 
a war as a pretext for their refusal to pay. Lenders at home 
will be safer, as they can themselves agitate for the recog- 
nition of their claims, but Pennsylvania might possibly 
secede in preference to repaying a loan which had been raised 
in New York or in Boston. Whatever may be Mr. Crase’s 
success, the progress of the war depends on his means of 
borrowing, and as he is now compelled to offer 7 cent., 
it is difficult to calculate the interest which will be demanded 
when the National Debt attains European proportions. The 
battle of Manassas proves that the South cannot be conquered 
in the present campaign, and in another year all the war 
journals may perhaps be demanding a compromise, if not the 
impeachment of the Presipent as the author of the rupture. 
To the friends of the Union the political prospect is not 


altogether encouraging. 


THE RADICALS AND THE SESSION. 


OME time ago, the ex-Chairman of the Anti-Corn-law 
League made a speech at a Radical meeting, in which 
he was good enough to speak in the very kindest and hand- 
somest terms of Lord Patmerston’s Administration. In the 
exuberance of his good-humour he became jocular, and plea- 
santly compared the Cabinet to a prosperous mercantile 
house largely engaged in the Manchester trade. Mr. Giap- 
sToNE and Mr. Mitner Grsson, if we remember rightly, were 
the active managing partners, whose ability and enterprise 
commanded public confidence, though the more quiet senior 
members of the establishment were spoken of with conven- 
tional civility. The firm was doing a “roaring business,” 
especially in commodities suited to the French market. Mr, 
Coppen had fortunately been engaged as “commercial 
“ traveller,” and was cultivating the foreign connexion with 
extraordinary success. We forget the precise terms in which 
the orator indicated the gratifying fact that Mr. Bricut's 
services had been secured in the capacity of touter for home 
customers. It was sufficiently explained, however, that the 
member for Birmingham, though not ostensibly a partner, 
was the life and soul of the whole concern, and drew a large 
share of the profits ; and that all was sure to go well so long 
as it had the benefit of his co-operation, and the support of 
his extensive and influditial circle of friends. Altogether, 
the speaker was in the highest possible spirits about the un- 
dertaking ; and though his puff was not entirely unexcep- 
tionable in point of taste and judgment, it expressed the 
sincere belief of himself and friends that the Manchester 
School was in safe possession of the government of the 
country, 
Times are since Manchester and Mr. Grorcr 
Wiison took the Patmerston Ministry under their special 
patronage, and promised it a long career of bustling pros- 
perity. Not only has the general business of the firm become 
somewhat slack of late, but that particular branch in which 
the League orator and his friends are more immediately in- 
terested has been almost wholly discontinued—not without 
Sound prudential reasons. The house still retains the original 
Manchester element in its composition, but the out-of-door 
connexion in that line has been immensely curtailed. The 
foreign traveller has returned to head-quarters, and though 
it is quite understood that he is prepared to start on a fresh 


Journey, his employers have shown no disposition to put his 


services again in requisition. In fact, it was only last week 
that the head of the establishment distinctly declated that he 
“would long pause and hesitate” before sanctioning a par- 
ticular transaction in the French trade which his late repre- 
sentative is extremely anxious to be allowed to conduct. 
Mr. Coxpen’s obliging offer to negotiate a treaty of mutual 
disarmament with his “remarkably intelligent” friend is 
declined with thanks, It seems also to be generally under- 
stood that the energetic ¢o-operation of the member for 
Birmingham has been found inconvenient, and is no longer 
desired. The concern which was formerly so deeply indebted 
to his assistance is not over-prosperous, but it has hitherto 
kept out of the Gazette, and the opinion of its more prudent 
and experienced heads is unfavourable to the continuance of 
a line of business which has seriously impaired its credit 
with its older and more table connexions. The 
. ” trade is once for all relinquished, even at the risk 
of its being taken up by a rival establishment. 

We should very much like to have from Mr. Grorcr 
WItson, or some other competent Manchester authority, an 
account of the “situation” as illustrated by the Parlia- 
mentary history of the past six months. An’ honest retro- 
spect of the session from the Radical point of view would 
certainly be very dismal reading, but it could not fail to be 
both interesting and instructive. In the meanwhile, it is 
not surprising that the rankling sense of discomfiture and 
disappointment finds expression in frantic denunciations of a 
reactionary House of Commons and a cowardly and 
treacherous Government. Of all existing sections of politicians, 
the Manchester Radicals are those to whom a review of the 
late session must be most thoroughly disagreeable. Th 
have invariably failed in everything they have attemp 
and there has been nothing in the mode and circumstances 
of their failure to suggest hope for the future. With the 
solitary exception of the abolition of the Paper-duty—a 
remanet from former years, which special considerations 
rendered it desirable to clear off at once—everything has 
gone against them from February to August. The “great 
“Reform question,” which two successive Cabinets had been 
persuaded into thinking it a n condition of official 
existence to settle, was openly brushed aside on the first 
night of the session ; and insult was added to injury when 
the great Reform Minister quietly suggested to malcontents 
that there was plenty of time to get up indignation meetings. 
At the moment the challenge seemed somewhat rash, but 
the event showed that it was perfectly safe. No indignation 
meetings were forthcoming, and the country cheerfully con- 
doned what, in the dialect of the Radical platform, was an 
act of perfidy unparalleled in the annals of political turpi- 
tude. It was with a sense of unspeakable relief that the 
nation learned that it was not going to be afflicted with a 
boon which Mr. Bricut had taught all reasonable men to 
view with dislike and alarm. . Locke Kine and Mr, 
Barnes were permitted, with a sort of contemptuous 
tolerance, and as a mark of personal courtesy, to in- 
troduce their —7 and borough franchise Bills, and to: 
waste a couple Wednesdays in the idle formality 
of sham debates on the second reading; but the inevit- 
able defeat of both projects was received with provoking 

uanimity by an obstinately apathetic public. At 
a later period, an overwhelming majority against the one 
clause in the Appropriation of Seats Bill which was specially 
acceptable to the Radicai testified the unconquerable 
aversion of the House to the multiplication of democratic 
electoral districts ; and the unrepresented “ wealth and intel- 
“ ligence” of Chelsea and Kensington submitted with more 
than resignation to an affront which was universally wel- 
comed as a blessing in disguise. Even the standing Church- 
rate Abolition majority, notwithstanding the judicious at- 
tempts of its wiser leaders to sever themselves from a damaging 
alliance, has not been able to survive the patro of Mr. 
Bricut and the Liberation Society. Nor has Manchester 
been more successful in creating a Parliamentary or public 
opinion in favour of its views on national expenditure, 
Querulous denunciations of estimates which the Friends of 
the People declined the trouble of seriously criticising have 
constituted the sole contribution of these patriots to the 
cause of retrenchment. They have systematically shrunk, 
on principle, from what Mr. Bricut candidly calls the “ not 
“ very inviting task ” of seeing that the country gets value for 
its money ; while their chiefs have outraged national feeling 
by the pertinacious moral obliquity which worships an en- 
lightened friend of peace in the person of the inventor of 


iron-cased navies, On the whole, we may say that the efforts 
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of our Parliamentary Radicals during the session of 1861 
have been involuntarily devoted, with remarkable energy 
and uninterrupted success, to the promotion of that Conser- 
vative reaction which, though it has only of late become 
universally manifest, really commenced with Mr. Bricut’s 
Reform agitation of three years ago. 

It remains to be seen whether the Government and the 
Liberal party will be able to struggle on under the discredit 
which necessarily cleaves to public men who have once 
descended to flatter allies whom they distrusted, and to give 
pledges which they had no serious wish to redeem. The 
present weakness of a Ministry which no prudent Englishman 
can desire to see displaced is the inevitable and merited 
penalty of subserviency to a demagogue whose influence was 
absurdly exaggerated by a short-sighted political cowardice. 
The cause may have ceased to exist, but the effect is not so 
easily got rid of. The official alliance with Mr. Bricnt may 
be dissolved, and the mischievous engagements by which 
that alliance was cemented may have been cancelled, with 
the general approval of the country, but it is not quite the 
same as if that alliance had never been formed, and those 
engagements never contracted. It is impossible to forget 
that, after all, the change is not in Mr. Brignt—who re- 
mains just what he was when Lord Patmerston’s Govern- 
ment was first formed—but in those who have accepted his 
support and left unperformed the conditions on which it was 


obtained. The experiment of holding power on a different | 


tenure from that on which it was originally acquired is 


always a hazardous one, and it has failed before now in | 


stronger hands than those of the present Premier. What- 
ever may be the issue of the existing political entanglement, 
it is to be hoped that the lesson which if teaches will not 
be lost on statesmen who may hereafter be tempted to an 
insincere submission to agitators whom they dislike, and a 
simulated adoption of views and objects which they dis- 
approve. 


THE FRENCH AND BOURBONS AT ROME. 


J le debate in the House of Commons on Friday last 
touched upon a subject on which it is high time that 
the public opinion of Europe should be decisively brought 
to bear. There is no doubt as to the state of things pre- 
vailing in the kingdom of Naples. That country has for 
some time been the scene of a vast brigand insurrection, 
marked by horrible atrocities on the part of the brigands, 
which have naturally provoked some fearful acts of retalia- 
tion on the part of the troops. Butcherings in cold blood, 
burnings alive, destruction of insurgent villages, a contest 
compared with which ordinary civil war is humanizing, 
have attended the birth of Neapolitan liberty. The extent of 
the evil is not to be measured merely by the crimes at present 
committed, and the sufferings at present endured. We must 
expect that the character of the people will long be 
deeply tainted, and that the working of their new 
institutions will long be greatly impaired by that which 
is now taking place. Constitutions seldom prosper which 
are baptized in blood. Even a bloodless revolution, if it 
involves any rupture in the allegiance of the people or 
any intermission of their respect for the law, inflicts 
a more serious blow on the political character of a nation 
than those who have not carefully traced the consequences 
of such events are apt to suppose. But the struggle which 
has been going on in Southern Italy may.well imbue the 
people with a lawless ferocity equal to that which was 
engendered among the French people by the sanguinary 
excesses of the French Revolution, and the bad effects of 
which have not ceased to be felt in the instability of Govern- 
ments, the tendency to violent insurrections, and the want 
of reverence for the law. 

There is no more doubt as to the source of the mischief 
than there is as to its nature and extent. There are, of 
course, materials to work upon among the ignorant and 
barbarous population of the Neapolitan kingdom. There are 
a number of brigands whom the police of the late Govern- 
ment, being wholly engaged in persecuting Constitutionalists, 
could find no leisure to put down. There is a multi- 
tude of disbanded Bourbon soldiers who, as is the case with 
all thorough mercenaries,jwere removed from brigands only by 
a name. There is a considerable nuwber of reactionary priests, 
though the peasant-clergy of Italy, like the lower orders of the 
French clergy at the time of the Revolution, goes, to a great 


spontaneous insurrection would be at an end in a moment if 
it were not for the focus of brigandage, under the name of 
reaction, which is protected by the French arms at Rome, 
That Francis II. should play this game as long as he is per- 
mitted is no matter of surprise. He is merely displaying 
the wicked cretinism of that degraded and depraved race of 
Neapolitan Boursons of which he is the heir. All that can be 
said is that it is somewhat instructive to observe the alliance 
between Ultramontane despotism and brigandage in this case, 
as well as in the case of the Spanish Carlists and the French 
Chouans. The real author of the mischief is the Emperor of the 
Frencu, who is reading, at the expense of Italy, two momen- 
tous lessons to the world. He is teaching oppressed nations 
that while there remains the least hope of a change for 
the better in their rulers, or the least hope of delive- 
rance from tyranny by their own exertions, they ought to 
beware of calling in foreign arms. And he is teaching the 
whole world that intense selfishness, invested with absolute 
power, is the greatest scourge that can fall upon mankind, 
Those who excuse the French Emperor in this matter ex- 
cuse him on grounds connected merely with his personal 
position and the interest of his dynasty. A nation sacrificed 
to the position of a man and the interest ofa dynasty—is this 
the latest improvement of political science and wisdom ? 

The scandal has now grown too great for the victors of 
Magenta and Solferino. The Emreror must withdraw. But 
at the moment when he does so, the demand for the cession 
_ of Sardinia, if it is to be made at all, will probably be made. 
It is to be hoped that Europe will then be prepared, by a 
common effort, to put, once for all, a check to a system of 
| annexation of which there will otherwise be no end. The 

principle which the Government and the public writers of 
France have laid down is, in effect, this—that in place of a 
balance of power, France is to be maintained in such a 
position of superiority that she shall always be able to 
domineer over the neighbouring nations ; and that no nation 
shall be permitted to increase its strength, even by internal 
consolidation, without forfeiting to her a portion of its terri- 
tory. It has been promulgated in set terms that France has 
a vested interest in the disunion of Germany, and that, 
should Germany presume to become a united nation, France 
must indemnify herself by seizing on the Rhine provinces. 
In the same manner, the partial union of Italy under Victor 
EMMANUEL was made the pretext for mulcting her of Savoy ; 
and a further approach to union is evidently about to be 
made the pretext for mulcting her of Sardinia. The great 
Powers of Europe are unhappily at this moment in a very 
embarrassed state, and one which offers a great temptation 
to an aggressor. But they must be embarrassed indeed if 
they can tamely acquiesce in an assumption which beggars all 
ordinary insolence and injustice. The Roman Senate laid 
it down as a principle that Rome would never conclude any 
war except on terms advantageous to herself. ARNOLD says, 
with truth, that all the nations of the world would have 
been justified in combining together to put down a Power 
which in effect declared that there should be no peace 
with her except by submission. Yet the arrogance and 
iniquity of the Roman Senate in this case was not to be 
compared to the arrogance and iniquity of the pretension 
now put forward on behalf of France. Nor did Rome, 
like France, sin against an enlightened morality and a well- 
established system of international law. No rational well- 
wisher to England would desire that she should carry 
matters in any question touching her interest with a high 
hand, or refuse to pay due deference to the court of Euro- 
pean opinion. Breaches of honesty, whether in the shape 
of blustering rapacity or petty thefi, never bring any 
man or nation to greatness. And that law to which it ought 
to be our pride to submit, it is our duty, in concert 
with the other members of the European community, to 
maintain and enforce. The question of Sardinia, once more, 
is not merely a territorial question. In that point of view, 
it is probably of less importance than is commonly supposed. 
It is a question of European morality and international law ; 
and those who are endeavouring to prepare the mind of this 
country for connivance are abandoning, in the supposed 
interest of peace, that upon which all honourable and stable 
peace depends, 
There is one more point to be noticed. The advocates of 
Imperialism after the French model, who a few years ago 
were numerous and loud among us, have now been pretty 
well reduced to insignificance and silence by the return of 


extent, with the new order of things. There are a few re- 
actionists among the laymen of the upper classes. But the 


' there are a few of them left to whom a practical lesson may 


common-sense and the evidence of events in France. Still, 
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be useful. It is the Sisyphean task of these gentlemen to 
be constantly proving that the French Government, while it 
is doing everything that is despotic, is not a despotism, but 
the concentrated quintessence of democracy. To make the 
Imperial rose a little more fragrant in Liberal nostrils, they 
are always inventing for it new names, the coinage of a kind 
of political limbo between freedom and autocracy. The last 
effort was to dub Louis Napo.eon a “ national prefect.” No 
doubt the being sent without trial to Cayenne, or having 
your literary property confiscated by a “ National Prefect,” is 
a much more agreeable process to a free nature than having the 
same thing done by an hereditary Emperor. No doubt, also, 
a name may be found for the Prince ImperiaL equally de- 
odorizing with that which has been provided for his father. 
Unluckily, after all, things persist in being what they are, 
and not what ingenious framers of political vocabularies, 
please to call them. The chief characteristic and the greatest 
evil of despotism is, we take it, that it allows the destinies of 
nations to be affected by personal influences, independent of 
the reason and conscience of the community. Now, it hap- 
pens that at this moment French policy, and the destinies 
which French policy controls, are confessedly affected by 
an influence even of a more personal kind than the 
dynastic interest of the Emperor. It is proclaimed by 
those who applaud Louis Napotron’s general conduct 
towards Italy, and wish to excuse his somewhat scandalous 
shortcomings, that he has great difficulties to contend 
with, He has to contend, not only with the opposition 
of his priests but with the opposition of his wife, who, 
being devout, cannot bear to see that dear Popr so 
ill-treated, and who, from her natural sympathy with other 
Royal families, cannot bear to see that dear Queen of Napes 
turned out of her rights by the vulgar people. So the 
fancies of a woman of fashion are permitted to fill 
Italy with blood, and darken the future of a whole 
people. We hope it will be consoling to the Italians to know 
that the authoress of their sufferings is not an Empress, but 
the wife of a “ National Prefect.” Suppose an Austrian 
Archduchess had begged, as a personal favour of her 
Imperial nephew, that she might be allowed as a special 
indulgence to prolong the agony of Italy for a few years 
more, what homilies would have been read by the Daily 
News! But it seems that the excesses, the caprices, the 
insolence of a despotism are pardonable, and the despotism 
itself is the natural ally and associate of free nations, 
provided that it be founded, not on legitimate succession, or 
any kind of legality, but on violence and crime. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


E course of monetary affairs continues to confirm the 

impression which has been gaining ground from recent 
experience, that the market is much less swayed by political 
events than it either was, or was supposed to be, in years 
gone by, and that the low range of prices for Consols has 
been almost exclusively due to the competition of other 
securities, Three events have lately occurred, all of which 
might, according to the opinions formerly in vogue, have 
been expected to exercise an important influence. One is 
the projected loan of 100,000,000/. which has been sanc- 
tioned by the Congress of the United States; another is the 
rout of the Federal army in its first attempt at active 
operations; and the third is the commencement of the 
recovery in the stock of bullion at the Bank of England, 
which has so long been anxiously looked for, and which 
now seems likely to continue. It is remarkable that the 
startling announcements from America have been without 
the slightest appreciable influence on the market ; while, on 
the other hand, the improvement in the position of the 
Bank, with the consequent reduction in the rate of discount, 
has scarcely had any perceptible effect in raising the price of 
the public funds, 

It is not doubted that the United States will endeavour 
to raise a considerable portion of the new loan in the English 
market. If any terms can tempt English capitalists to en- 
counter the risk of repudiation and the possible disintegra- 
tion of their corporate debtor, the aggregate of States which 
now constitutes the American Union will probably be glad 
enough to enter into the most onerous engagements. How 
far any undertakings of the kind would effectually bind the 
consciences of the component States in the event of any 
hew political arrangement of the American continent, or in 
the not impossible case of a disturbance of amicable rela- 
tiohs between Mr. Lincouy’s Government and this country, 


must be left to the consideration of those who are anxious 
to participate in the large dividends which an investment 
in the American loan will probably secure, at any rate on 
paper. Patriotic enthusiasts are, as usual on such occasions, 
busy in denouncing by anticipation the wickedness of spe- 
culators who may be induced to furnish the sinews of 
war to either of the parties to a contest with respect to which 
this country professes and maintains an absolute neu- 
trality. It is certain that considerations of patriotism 
will not influence the action of speculators in this business, 
and it is not very clear that they ought todoso. To lend 
to an enemy is, no doubt, an offence against patriotic duty, 
though one which is not always easily repressed. The 
correlative obligation of not paying just debts to the subjects 
of a hostile State is, indeed, acted on with exemplary virtue 
by both parties to the present struggle in America ; but such 
acourse has peculiar recommendations, which come powerfully 
in aid of what passes for public duty, and it by no means 
follows that people inspired with this measure of patriotism 
would always resist the temptation of a profitable operation 
with the publicenemy. Transactions of this kind are pretty 
certain to take the course dictated by private interest. 
Whether America will succeed in attracting any capital from 
this side of the Atlantic will depend on calculations of profit 
and hazard, and on nothing else; and in this, as in all 
matters of the same kind, high interest will probably prove 
but another name for excessive risk. Our purpose, however, 
is not to discuss the probable success or failure of the nego- 
tiation of the loan, but simply to note the significant fact 
that its promulgation has not caused the slightest vibration 
in the sensitive barometer of the money market. 

Curiously enough, the news of the first military disaster 
of the United States has synchronized with an improvement 
in the aspect of monetary affairs, and is even less than the 
loan to be suspected of exercising any adverse influence, 
The exchange with New York has, in fact, been improving 
at the very time when the prospects of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been falling ; and the difference between an ex- 
change of 106 and one of 107 seems—in its immediate opera- 
tion, at any rate—to be more potent in our money 
market than the most stupendous loan or the most ruinous 
defeat which can be announced from a foreign country. 
That this should be so, is only natural; and if there is 
any novelty in the phenomenon, it is only in the more de- 
cided preponderance of the law of supply and demand. 
Foreign political occurrences can only affect our market by 
the prospect which they may be supposed to afford of some 
large demand at a future period; and all conjectures as to 
the upshot of political events have been so constantly baffled 
of late years, that it is not at all surprising that the attempt 
to discount the uncertain future should have yielded, to some 
extent, to the more direct influence of the actual demand 
which may exist for the time being. Looking back upon 
the period which has elapsed since the last harvest, it is easy 
enough to see a sufficient explanation of the comparative 
dulness which has prevailed on the Exchange. We have im- 
ported corn to the value of many millions beyond our ordinary 
requirements, and an unusually large proportion of our pur- 
chases have been made in the United States. The rational fear 
of an interruption in the supply of cotton has stimulated our 
importations of this commodity as effectually as a bad harvest 
increased our demand for corn. It needs no refined expla- 
nation to account for a drain of gold to America under cir- 
cumstances such as these ; and the wonder would have been 
if we had been able to pay for our increased imports without 
drawing heavily on our stock of bullion. By this time the 
deficiency of the harvest of 1860 has been fully made good, 
and the stock of cotton has been raised to an unprecedented 
value; and if the approaching harvest should prove as 
good as is generally anticipated, there will be no reason to 
apprehend a recurrence of the comparative scarcity of gold 
which has been experienced since the failure of last year’s crop. 
A few weeks of fine weather will do more to strengthen the 
commercial position of the country than all the follies 
and caprices of foreign Governments can do to weaken it ; 
and if the moral of recent experience is that the money- 
market is more dependent on natural causes, and less on ‘poli- 
tical events, than has sometimes been supposed, we do not 
know that there is anything in this to cause regret. 

_ To those who are troubled by the comparative depression 
of the public funds, there is at any, rate this consolation to 
be offered—that it is certainly not due to any decline in the 
credit of the country, and is entirely to be accounted for by 
the improved estimation of other investments, The margin 
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which so long existed between the rate of interest payable 
on Government Securities and that which could be realized 
from the safest investments, either in private undertakings 
or in foreign stocks, was until lately astonishingly large, and 
is even now very considerable. No one will dispute the 
maxim that the comparative rates of interest obtainable on 
different investments afford an accurate measure of their 
relative convenience and security in the estimation of the 
world at large. People could always find investments gra- 
duated in profit and in corresponding risk, from the most 
extravagant rates down to five per cent. ; but between 5/. 
per cent. and a trifle more than 3/., which represented the 
ordinary interest of an investment in the Funds, there was 
an almost total absence of permanent securities. Even now, 
the margin between Consols and the most favoured of com- 
peting stocks is fully one-and-a-half per cent., but the gradual 
tendency of Indian securities to fill up in some degree the 
gap between Consols and other investments seems to 
— a permanent relative depreciationin the value of what 

retty certain to remain the safest of all securities. 

he most desirable condition of the market would be an 
adequate supply of securities of every grade of value, from 
the highest downwards. We are very far from having 
reached a state of affairs so convenient as this, nor is it 
likely that any stock will ever be more than an indifferent 
second to the choicest of all investments. But the less the 
interval between the different qualities of investments, the 
more easily can every one obtain precisely that which suits 
his inclination ; and the gradual approximation between the 
British and Indian funds ought to be regarded with satis- 
faction, not merely as an indication of confidence in the 
stability of our Indian Government, but also as affording 
additional facilities to the capitalist. Under any circum- 
stances, Consols must have felt the effect of this competition, 
but it has been somewhat more marked from its concurrence 
in point of time with a season of comparative dulness. 
A permanent and a temporary effect have combined to 
depress the price of the funds, but the extent to which 
the reduction is due to the one or the other cause may be 
judged from the comparative value of other investments. 
The accumulating wealth of the country will suffice to ab- 
sorb a continually increasing amount of investments, and 
it is quite possible that a check upon the issue of Indian 
securities might, in course of time, restore Consols to the 
utmost value which they have ever attained ; but whether 
this may or may not occur—and it is perhaps scarcely to be 
expected—a slight depreciation in the public funds from 
such causes as have been lately operating has nothing in 
common with symptoms of commercial. or national decay, 
and will entail no national inconvenience, except in the 
event, which it may be hoped is far distant, of some neces- 
sity arising for an increase of the National Debt. 


NEAPOLITAN BRIGANDAGE. 


A FEW nights before the end of the session, Sir G. 
Bowyer proposed that Lord PaLmersTon should interfere 
for the relief of the oppressed and united Neapolitans against 
the foreign tyranny of Italian officials and soldiers. It is pos- 
sible that English opinion mey be misled or baftled by the diffi- 
culties of a complicated foreign question, but the Government 
and the country are at least guided by political principles in 
the conclusions which they attempt to form from notorious 
or complicated facts. Sir G. Bowyer and those who share 
his views wish for the restoration of the Bournons, not 
because the people are loyal, or because the dynasty is legi- 
timate, but on the ground that the fallen despotism was de- 
voted to priestly supremacy and to the Pore. The sectarian 
method of dealing with secular questions is not only prac- 
tically mischievous, but controversially unfair. Though the 
Ultramontanists may quote Blue-books and collect political 
statistics, their object is not the temporal welfare of Italy, 
but the triumph of the Holy See. When they assert, in de- 
fiance of all testimony, that Rome is well-governed, it is a 
sufficient answer that their policy would be entirely unaffected 
by the discovery that the capital of Papal Christianity was a 
hell upon earth. The certainty that freedom would make 
Calabria as industrious and wealthy as Lancashire would not 
reconcile the Romish faction to the establishment of pro- 
sperity under an excommunicated Sovereign. Lord Non. 
MANBY perhaps loves Italian misgovernment for itself; but 
Sir G. Bowyer would be content with the most perfect order 
and liberty in Naples, if only the misguided authorities 
would return to the fold of the Church, If Francis II, had 


set the Pore at defiance, while had placed 
the keys of St. Peter on his flag, the hated pirate of Caprera 
would have been celebrated as a crusading apostle. The 
right of Bologna and Ancona to secede from the States of 
the Church has been resolutely denied; but the alleged 
unanimity of the Neapolitans in favour of the Bourson Pre- 
tender is urged as a conclusive argument against the Italian 
Government, When a disputant presses on an audience 
which he knows that he is incapable of convincing, principles 
and reasons which he utterly repudiates himself, the incon. 
sistency of his position renders the inutility of his efforts 
pre-eminently and conspicuously absurd. The pleasure of 
making a paradoxical statement can scarcely compensate 
for the damage which is done to the Papal cause when 
its votaries identify it with the maintenance of tyranny, of 
anarchy, and of crime. 

It is highly probable that the numerical majority of 
Neapolitans may dislike a free and ar Government, but 
if the people are really of one mind in their attachment to 
the Boursons, they have a singular mode of displaying their 
unanimity. The vote which was imposed by France may 
be abandoned to Sir G. Bowyenr’s criticism, though, among a 
million and a half of suffrages for Vicron EmMANUEL, a few 
must have represented the wishes and convictions of the 
voters. There was more significance in the negative vote 
which was implied in GartBaLpI's unresisted march. The 
General came in advance of the staff, which in its turn pre- 
ceded the army, and the conscience-stricken despot at the 
head of 60,000 regular soldiers fled without waiting for 
the daring invader. A few weeks before the conquest of 
Naples, Lord Patmexston replied to a charge of sympathy 
with GarRIBALDI, that unless the Government was detested 
by the nation, a few thousand volunteers could by no possi- 
bility defeat 100,000 men. The disturbances in the Neapo- 
litan provinces, which are systematically organized at Rome, 
furnish no sufficient proof that utter indifference has given 
way to a devoted attachment to the fallen Boursons. The 
middle classes and the inhabitants of the towns protest 
with one accord against a Restoration, and the insurgent 
peasantry use the Royal standard as a cover for robbery and 
violence. Brigandage, long a chronic evil in the remoter 
provinces, has naturally attained unusual dimensions in a 
time of political revolution. The former Neapolitan Govern- 
ment employed all its energies in demoralizing its subjects, 
and the habit of resisting law and order is for the present 
directed against the only representatives of authority and 
justice. Every outrage which is committed forms an addi- 
tional argument against the restoration of a dynasty which 
trained a part of the population to habits of robbery and 
murder. 

The reports of the English Consuls in the Blue-book on 
the affairs of Southern Italy are certainly not encouraging. 
In some provinces, the peasants rise against the landowners 
with cries of Abbasso il Galantuomo. Elsewhere, disbanded 
soldiers, with the aid of the rural population, take possession 
of remote towns, and sometimes an escaped convict assumes 
the title of General and hoists the white flag of the Bour- 
Bons. The malcontent priests are apparently the only con- 
spirators who have a political motive or a definite pu 
but the materials of social disaffection and of habitual dis- 
regard for law are abundantly present to their hands. A 
few regular troops find no difficulty in suppressing any move- 
ment, and even the National Guards are more than a match 
for the insurgents, if only they can find an honest and 
determined leader. “Count Barpgsono was received at 
“ Foggia by hostile demonstrations, got up by Stocco, the ex- 
“ Governor, threatening his life, with cries of ‘ Abbasso.’ He 
“used the small force he had with him of carabineers and 
“ military to arrest the rioters, and in three days the town 
“was perfectly quiet, the dispossessed Governor convinced of 
“the hopelessness of any attempt at intimidation, and all 
“ peaceable citizens rallied round a man on whom they found 
“that they could depend.” The strange condition of a 
is illustrated by some curious details of the further di 
ties with which Count Barpzsono had to deal in his distrust 
of the Capitanata. The former Governor, after suppressing 
a revolt at San Marco, had entrusted the maintenance 
of order to the leader of the insurgents, an escaped convict 
and bandit, named Narpetu. The public peace was 
tually preserved in San Marco, but 8000 sheep were stolen 
from the neighbouring villages, and turned out to ge on 
the lands of NarpE.it and of the captains of the National 


Guard. Count Barpesono reclaimed the greater part of the 


sheep for their owners, and as soon as he found. 
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strong enough, he took possession of the town, while the 
principal bandits escaped to the mountains. Soon after- 
wards, when the troops marched out of San Marco, NaRDELLI 
returned and hoisted the Bourson arms. The flying column 
returned, and guided by the illuminations which celebrated 
the rebel victory, the commanding officer recovered posses- 
sion of the town with the loss of a single man. “The 
“ upper classes are ignorant, corrupt, and intriguing ; they 
“are rich, and therefore opposed to all disturbances, but 
“cowardly, and therefore will not defend themselves. 
« Government is to do everything ; and if people are found 
“ to accept posts of responsibility, it will be only with a view 
“to personal advantage. The judges and courts of law are 
“corrupt. There is no Bourbonist party, it is true, and the 
“ priests have not been active in opposition in Foggia itself. 
“ On the contrary, they have shown themselves well-disposed 
“to the Government, with the exception of the bishops. 
“Still it is almost impossible to give confidence in the 
“ strength and justice of the Government, especially to the 
“lower classes, whose only faith is in brigands such as 
“ NARDELLI, whom they look up to with a sort of hero- 
“ worship.” 

These official accounts by impartial witnesses are more 
trustworthy than vague assertions that the whole Southern 
population is enthusiastic in the cause of the Prerenper. 
Even the Pope and the King of NapLes would repudiate the 
ery of “ Down with the gentry,” and sheep-stealing is too 
vulgar a crime to find favour with the fashionable reactionists 
who prattlein all the capitals of Europe of religion and loyalty. 
A dozen shops sacked in Melfi, seven respectable inhabitants 
murdered at Castiglione Messer Marino, indicate the neces- 
sity of measures very different from a Royalist restoration. 
The victims have property, or they have claims for rent, or, 
as in the environs of San Marco, they have sheep, while there 
is grass on the neighbouring pastures ; but it is not stated that 
those who have been robbed or assassinated are even partisans 
of the Italian Government, though it is highly probable that, 
in common with the rest of their class, they detest the old sys- 
tem of tyrannical anarchy. Sir GEorcE Bowyer’s remedy for 
the most horrible disorders which can afflict a country con- 
sists in the withdrawal of the scanty armed force which still, 
in some degree, maintains or restores the public peace. 
Burke's thoroughbred metaphysician was not more reckless 
of human misery than the modern sectary who would 
subordinate political and social well-being to ecclesiastical 
interests. The condition of Naples gives some colour to the 
opinion that the annexation of the Southern half of the 
Peninsula was disadvantageous to the civilized State which 
was already constituted ; but it is obvious that the only hope 
for a population barbarized by misgovernment was to be 
found in union with a freer and happier community. The 
process of amalgamation will be slow and painful ; but even 
the bandits of the Abruzzi may be reclaimed by a judicious 
use of firmness. Toremit them to the charge of the dynasty 
which is chiefly responsible for their present state, would be 
one of the gravest crimes which could be perpetrated even in 
the name of religion, 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


HE embankment of the Thames has been under discussion 

so many years (about half a century is the actual period), 

and has been so unanimously pronounced a work of equal 
difficulty and importance, that it seems almost paradoxical 
to say that there is not, and never has been, any serious 
obstacle to prevent its execution, provided there had been 
the will todo it. Like all other improvements, it will in- 
terfere, to a certain extent, with private property, and may 
involve some expense in compensation; but the money 
has long been available in the Coal-tax, which has now 
been expressly dedicated to the purpose, and the amount 
to be thus expended may be reduced to any sum which the 
designers of the plan may be at liberty to deal with. 
There are two ways in which the main object of the em- 
bankment scheme may be secured. The more economical 
method is to carry the new river-wall, and the road which is 
to run along its course, parallel to the shore at such a dis- 
. tance as to leave within its lines a commodious basin for the 
accommodation of all the existing wharves. So far as this 
plan is adopted, the necessity of paying compensation to the 
owners of river-side property is entirely got rid of ; for there 
can be no question that the substitution of a floating dock 
for the present shores, now mud and now water, would be a 


for this reason, all the projects which were suggested on this 
basis met with the most strenuous opposition from whartingers 
and others who were greedily reckoning the amount of their 
anticipated compensation ; but there are also artistic conside- 
rations which have rightly inclined the scale in the same direc- 
tion. A mere roadway running along the river at a distance 
from the shore, though it would be a vast improvement on the 
present squalid aspect of the Thames, would not be such an 
embankment as the river which flows through the best dis- 
tricts of London fairly deserves ; and there is no consideration, 
except that of cost, to counteract the superior claims of a 
solid embankment forming part of the shore itself, and con- 
necting the present banks with the new line of frontage by 
a broad belt of land destined for gardens and handsome 
buildings. 
The Committee, in the Report which they have recently 
issued, seem to have made a judicious compromise between 
the rival claims of economy and good taste. It fortunately 
happens that, on the west of the Temple Gardens, the value of 
the existing wharf property is not so great as to call for any 
very formidable sum by way of compensation, in the event 
of its being thrown by the new works to a considerable dis- 
tance from the river front. It is of course, in the same part 
of the river that it is most desirable to give to the embank- 
ment as much of an ornamental character as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, it is proposed to make the embankment a solid 
extension of the shore throughout the whole of the fine 
sweep which the river takes from the Houses of Parliament 
past Richmond-terrace, Hungerford Bridge, and Somerset 
House, as fur as the Temple Gardens. The breadth of 
the belt of land thus added to the area of London 
would vary, on the proposed plan, from 120 to 320 feet. Of 
this 100 feet would be taken up for the new roadway, and 
the remainder would, in some places, form an addition to the 
existing gardens, and elsewhere would be available for build- 
ing purposes and as a means of reimbursing part of the cost 
of the undertaking. From the Temple Gardens to Black- 
friars’ Bridge there intervenes a range of wharfs of the most 
dingy aspect, ahd of fabulous value, at least according to the 
estimation of their owners and occupiers. To sweep away 
all this property would involve an outlay which the Com- 
mittee have shrunk from recommending ; and it has been 
determined, in this part of the plan, to adopt the cheaper 
system of a viaduct carried some seventy or eighty feet from 
the present shore. If the only object were to effect as much 
improvement in the appearance of the river banks as can be 
secured at a moderate cost, there would be little to 
object to in the plan put forward by the Committee. We 
may go further than this, and add, that the convenience of 
traffic seems to have been tolerably well consulted. The road, 
it is true, will be reduced in width to seventy feet on the 
east side of the Temple ; and it would be very desirable, if 
possible, to retain the full breadth of roo feet throughout 
the entire line. If a fortification is no stronger than its 
weakest point, a road may be said to be, for practical 
roe no wider than its narrowest portion, and the 
nefit of the new artery will be in a great degree lost 
if the last half mile is to be contracted as the Committee 
Eee. The embankment scheme is limited to the shore 
tween Westminster and Blackfriars’ Bridges; but the 
roadway is not to be turned into a useless cul de sac, but is 
intended to be prolonged by a line of street to be cut 
through the dismal regions on the south of Ludgate-hill and 
St. Paul’s, and to join the present arteries of traffic at the Man- 
sion House. No exception can be taken to this arrangement, 
so far as the accommodation of traffic is concerned, and it is 
satisfactory to find that the cost of the whole plan—em- 
bankment, street, and all—is estimated at not more than 
1,500,000. Not to omit any important recommendation of 
the project, it should be added that the construction of the 
low-level sewer from Westminster to Blackfriars will 
hand in hand with the embankment of the river, and 
threatened obstruction of the Strand and Fleet-street be 
rendered unnecessary. 

A scheme which shows how objects of so much interest 
and importance can be effected with the means at our dis- 
posal does not deserve to be met with cavils ; but it is im- 
possible to forget that the plan of the Committee deliberately 
ignores the grand purpose for which an embankment of the 
Thames has been so constantly demanded. The proposal 
to endure the Coal-tax for an indefinitely extended term has 
been submitted to cheerfully, not so much for the sake of 
beautifying the banks of the river, or even of relieving the 


great boon to the wharf-owners along the river. Probably, 
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relieve the river itself from the pollutions which have so 
long defiled it. It has now become a sort of recognised 
axiom in the great Thames question that the fetid foreshores 
must be got rid of before the stream can become endurable 
to any of our senses. So long as those muddy slopes are 
left to the alternate action of foul water and scorching sun, 
every hot summer will convert the river into an intolerable 
nuisance. It is in vain to adorn the shores of a stream which 
no one dares to approach in fine weather ; and the chief good 
of an embankment will be sacrificed if the tidal mud- 
banks are not kept covered either by the water or 
by solid earth, It is a great defect in the plan 
of the Committee, that it makes no attempt to master 
this primary condition of the problem. From Westminster 
to the Temple about a mile of the foreshore will, it is true, 
be covered in; but the South shore is to remain as offensive 
as ever, and, except within the narrow limits we have men- 
tioned, the Thames will continue to ebb and flow between 
its accustomed banks of pestilential mud. This is certainly 
not the kind of treatment which Londoners have so eagerly 
desired for their ill-used river; and all that can be said of 
the project is, that it is a commendable instalment of what 
may become (if it should ever be completed), a work not 
unworthy of the London of the nineteenth century. We 
believe that there is no good reason why the viaduct from 
Alsatia to Blackfriars’ Bridge should not be constructed so as 
to form a continuous dock face, by which the water would 
be retained at all times of tide over the especially objection- 
able mud of the Puddle Dock district. If this were done, 
the plan would at any rate be complete so far as it extended ; 
but the Committee must have known, as well as any of those 
who will criticise their recommendations, that it would be 
about as rational to build one wall only of a house as to 
embank one shore only of a river. No sanitary purpose is 
gained while Lambeth and Southwark still poison the river 
and the air with the products of their mud; and even 
the aspect of the river will gain little, except upon the con- 
dition that every passenger by a steam-boat or loiterer on a 
bridge shall keep his eyes steadily fixed in amortherly direc- 
tion. It is not by any means certain that this one-sided 
project will not be seriously detrimental to the navigation. 
The embankment of the hollow side of the stream which 
curves from Westminster to Blackfriars, will no doubt deepen 
the chanuel on the favoured shore ; but, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the deposit of shoals will go on with increased 
vigour elsewhere, and the expanse of navigable water may 
be considerably diminished by the half-measure which is 
recommended, while the area of objectionable mud will as 
certainly tend continually to increase. 

The Committee show some consciousness of the imperfec- 
tion of their scheme in the observation that it will not in- 
terfere with the embankment of the Surrey shore at a future 
period, and this is in fact the best excuse which can be 
offered for it. But it would have been more candid to have 
stated that this addition must inevitably follow, even though 
the opportunity should thereby have been lost of parading 
an estimate of 1,500,000/. for a work which will never be of 
much real service until twice that sum shall have been ex- 
pended upon it. All our national undertakings, however, 
are carried out by slow successive steps, and it ought perhaps 
to be regarded as a piece of unusual good fortune that the 
first step is altogether in the right direction, and that, how- 
ever it may fall short of what is needed, it will at any rate 
not need to be retraced. We cannot look upon the present 
plan as more than an instalment, but we do not the less hope 
to see it prosecuted without hesitation or delay. 


THE SESSION. 


bg Session of 1861 will not furnish an enlivening retrospect 
to the keenest politician. Even those who, like ourselves, 
have followed its course throughout, drawing from the debates 
of every week matter for criticism or comment, find it hard to 
say at the end what its points of prominent interest have been. 
At the distance of a very few years its protracted sittings will 
seem to the historian to have been dn objectless waste of labour. 
Beyond the obscure struggles of rival politicians, his eye will 


rest on no great principle in dispute, on no decision that will. 


have left any perceptible trace behind it. It has eminently been 
a session of little things. Its aims have been modest, its 
struggles petty, its achievements minuter still. Nothing has 
been on a great scale, except the length of the speeches. One 
lesson at least it has taught us, of which the benefit will 
probably not be lost. It has been a d experiment upon 
the constancy of the ratio born by talk to work. When, towards 
the end of July last year, complaints arose of the length of the 


session, and the failure of important measures, and the rank 
growth of oratory which had barred their progress, it was said 
that the arcu of Parliament had been overweighted, and 
that the measures which had been introduced in crowds had 
stood in each other's way. This year, the value of that defence 
has been amply tested. The smallest possible number of mea. 
sures has been proposed. There has been no Reform Bill, and 
only an attenuated Budget. But the session has been scarcel: 
shorter, the proportion of slaughtered Bills has been undi- 
minished, and the stream of oratory has flowed in still 1 
volume. It may now be taken as established by experience t 
the quantity of work the House has to do bears no assignable 
ratio to the time which it takes in doing it. If no Bills at all 
were introduced, the sittings of the’ House would still be pro- 
longed into the small hours of the night, and the session would not 
close till August. Whatever void in the debates may be left by 
an abstinence from useful legislation, the perennial fountain of 
aimless speechification will more than replace. 
What gives a peculiar smallness to the session that has just 
closed is that almost every point of genuine contest has been a 
point of purely personal concern. Men and measures generally 
divide the field of English politics with some approximation to 
equality. But this year the warfare has been in no case 8 
struggle for the triumph of any set of opinions, but entirely the 
expression of the hates or loves which this or that distinguished 
person has aroused. The Budget was fiercely fought. 1t wasa 
minute Budget enough, and made up purely of remissions of 
taxation. The propositions of the Government consisted but of 
two items—the repeal of a penny of the income-tax and the repeal 
of the paper-duty ; and the first of these was accepted without a 
murmur of dissent. The contest which arose upon the second 
curiously illustrated the unmixedly personal character of the 
polities of this year. The subject-matter of the dispute was in 
itself a very narrow one. That the paper-duties would last 
many years after the treatment they had received at the hands 
of so many Governments was almost impossible, so that the 
utmost object of the fight was a temporary delay. The mode in 
which the Opposition conducted it was paradoxical enough, and 
gave ample scope for the sarcasms of their opponents. Proteus 
himself did not change more rapidly than the shape and hue of 
their objections to the measure. Sometimes it was an imprudent 
use of an admitted surplus—at other times it was madly courting 
a certain deficit. Sometimes it was likely to destroy the House 
of Lords—at other times it would disgrace the House of Commons 
by connecting it with, an impotent bravado. Sometimes it 
was bad because it was the beginning of a new policy leading 
to unheard-of dangers—at other times it was bad, because it was 
the continuation of an old policy that had failed. Yet all this 
time the Opposition as a whole were united enough in their acts, 
They manceuvred with unusual compactness ; and the defection of 
about a dozen that foiled them at last scarcely took away any 


who were not habitual stragglers from their ranks. Nor does it ° 


appear that any desire of immediate return to office was gene- 
rally prevalent among them, whatever may have been the 
case with the professional politicians. The truth is, that some- 
thing much more warm and exciting than the continuance of the 
tea-duties, or the interests of the paper-makers, or even than the 
— which score of leading men should draw pay in 
owning-street, was fanning the enthusiasm of the adverse hosts 
against each other. The Budget was framed to avenge a morti- 
fication and give effect to a grudge—it was resisted to avert a 
humiliation, and to give vent to the heaped-up resentment of 
many years. It was equally an expression of passion on both 
sides. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright were burning to punish 
the House of Lords for the affront and implied censure of last 
year; and the landed gentry, besides their natural desire to save 
the House of Lords, had a long list of grievances of their own to 
visit both upon the agitator and the Minister. These opposite 
feelings were variously distributed, and did not exactly coincide 
with the division between the two parties. The feeling against 
the House of Lords was very heartily shared by the Radicals, 
and the feeling against Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone was es 
cially vehement among the high Tories. But the Whigs did 
not feel in the least degree keen to avenge the censure passed by 
the House of Lords upon Mr. Gladstone. If their private 
feelings could have been consulted without prejudice to the Ad- 
ministration, no amount of humiliation that could have been 
inflicted on Mr. Bright or his disciple would have disturbed the 
serenity of their tempers. On the other hand, there were a certain 
number of guondam Peelites among the Opposition who had 
not forgiven Mr. Disraeli, and who could not forget that Mr. 
Gladstone had once been Peel’s subordinate; and a few of 
them, perhaps, were influenced by the recollection that,. 
on ecclesiastical questions at least, he had not materially 
modified his views. In the balanced state of parties, these few 
half-hearted partisans on both sides made the issue of the 
struggle excitingly uncertain. On the ultimate determination 
of their doubting minds the gratification of a host of vehement 
passions turned. For the time being they were the masters of 
the situation. The half pledges and qualified expressions of 
opinion which they let drop from day to day were eagerly re- 
peated from mouth to mouth, and for the time eclipsed in interest 
even the Napoleonic utterances themselves. Probably they never 
will be such great men again as they were during; those six 
weeks. But though the issue was a subject of anxious specula- 
tion, it was never really doubtful. The casting vote was in the 
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hands of what abroad would have been called the politicians of 
the centre ; and among them, the feeling that overpowers every | 
sentiment of political resentment or partisanship is the desire to 
maintain Lord Palmerston at his post. The exigencies of foreign 
policy, and the dangers of another change of Government in so 
critical an epoch of European commotion, overshadowed every 
other argument in their minds. Whatever came of it, these men 
were resolved that Lord Palmerston should win. The only effect 
of any accession to the strength of the oe such as that 
which was caused by the accident of the Galway quarrel, was to 
render a larger defection from its ranks necessary to secure this 
primary end. The Opposition afterwards complained bitterly, and 
not wholly without reason, that, if these politicians of the centre 
had resolved that the Government in any case should win, it would 
have been fairer in them to have said so from the first. But other- 
wise their appreciation of the political situation appears to have 
coincided pretty accurately with that of the public out of doors. 
If Lord Palmerston could have been induced to intimate that an 
adverse vote would not be fatal to his Administration, Mr. Glad- 
stone would probably have fallen, with very little public or Par- 
liamentary regret. Many attempts were made in the course of 
the debates to extract from him some such hint. But, as might 
have been expected, he preferred the more loyal course, and 
manfully backed up throughout the debates the colleague whose 
policy he disliked and whose extravagances he must have 
thoroughly disapproved. 

Beyond the Budget, there has not been a single measure 
carried which, even in the eyes of eager politicians, could 
claim to be classed higher than the second rank. Such contests 
as they have excited have all worn the personal colour which has 
been the characteristic of the session. The great fight upon the 
Bankruptcy Bill has been, in effect, whether a Whig lawyer, who 
had declined to take a low shelf, should be accommodated, at the 
public expense, with a high one. The opposition to the four 
seats Bill in reality raised no other question than whether the 
House of Commons desired more representatives of the stamp of 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Edwin James—a question to which, in 
spite of the acquiescence of the Government, the House returned 
anenthusiastic negative. The University Elections Billwas pressed 
through by large majorities, chiefly because it was known to be dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Gladstone, and was thought to be likely to make 
the tenure of his seat more uneasy than it is now, or to make 
more precarious the prospects of the Elisha upon whom he may 
elect to let fall his mantle. It may confidently be assumed that 
a body of men who give up their legislative hours chiefly to 
expressing their personal likes and dislikes have not very much 
else to do. In all communities, plenty of work is the only 
effective recipe for the preservation of the peace. The dwellers in 
passenger ships, monasteries, and country towns, are generally by 
the ears, entirely from want of a wholesome vent to their energies. 
. It may safely be predicted that, as the legislative requirements 
of the country become fewer, the personal tone of politics will 
increase. So good a ship as the British Constitution cannot 
need to be eternally in dock; and as the need is less felt, 
legislation of importance will become more difficult and more 
rare. But we have no right to expect that politics will share in 
the improvement of which this suspension of legislation is the 
sign. On the contrary, cliques, factions, and private feuds will 
be more and more the motive power of the political mechanism. 
The palmy days of the House of Commons are not the palmy 
days of the nation. Wherever the remedial agent is in first- 
rate working order, there are plenty of evils to remedy. The 
wellbeing of a neighbourhood cannot be inferred from the 
number of its doctors or the wealth of its attorneys ; nor is the 
healthiness and prosperity of a nation indicated by the grandeur 
of its political conflicts. 

Undoubtedly, if the House of Commons has devoted itself to 
petty objects this year, such as revenging the mortifications of 
conscientious statesmen, or extending “out-door relief” to 
ricketty newspapers, it has chosen this insignificant sphere of 
action very deliberately. The choice between activity and inert- 
ness lay before it, and it has selected the latter quite advisedly. 
The negative character of its proceeding has not been acci- 
dental. Its votes have been chiefly remarkable for the number 
of proposals of change which, having sanctioned in former years, 
it has this year declined to renew. It is a lapsed Parlia- 
ment that has fallen from its first faith upon many a vital point 
of Radical orthodoxy. If ever its course during the session of 
this year challenges the notice of posterity, it will be not for 
what it has done, but for what it has refused to do. It has 
extinguished, or checked, more than one promising agitation, 
of which the success a short time ago was looked upon as in- 
evitable. Reform, smothered last year by the embraces of its too 
fond friends, has this year been finally buried, after those same 
friends had made a desperate attempt to bring it back to life by 
the Medean process of cutting it into three pieces. Curious] 
enough, the particular portion of the reform proposals to whic 
Lord John Russell clung with the greatest tenacity last year 
—the degradation of the franchise in the towns—was that which 
the House of Commons this year cast out by the most decisive ma- 
jority. Upon ecclesiastical questions the revulsion has been still 
more marked. ‘They used to be considered the strong point of the 
Liberals, and the weak point of the Conservatives. The Noncon- 
Jormist was wont to boast that they were the only questions by 
help of which the middle classes could be induced to take any in- 


terest in politics. At elections, it was a regular part of the proceed- 


ings that the Liberal should boast of his ecclesiastical views, and 
that the Conservative should try to explain his away. And the poli- 
ticians by profession—as fickle as straws, though perliaps more 
ponderous—whose easy revolutions indicate unerring!y which way 
the political wind is blowing, had already given notice by their 
conversions that the Church anchorage would not be safe much 
longer. All this is strangely changed now. The Parliamentary 
leader of the Conservatives is eager to proclaim that his ecclesi- 
astical colours are nailed to the mast. The Liberal candidate for 
the City wins in spite of his repudiation of Church-rate abolition, 
and in defiance of the ban of the Liberation Society. The House 
of Commons week after week threw out by increasing majorities 
all the propositions on which Dissenters have specially set their 
hearts, and finished by the unexampled proceeding of rejecting a 
Bill which, only two years before, in the same Parliament, it had 
sanctioned by a majority of seventy-one. It would be rash to 
draw conclusions for the future from the “Church Wednesdays” 
of this session. The very unexpectedness of the reaction teaches 
us how little we know of the laws that regulate the tides of 
human opinion, even in the nation with which we are best ac- 
quainted. But the course of late events does go to prove the 
intensely intimate connexion which exists between the Church 
Establishment and the rest of our institutions. It shows how 
delicate an index the fate of ecclesiastical questions furnishes of 
the extent to which an innovating or a stationary tendency has 
the mastery of the public mind. When opinion leans to change, 
ecclesiastical changes are clamoured for the loudest and the 
first. When the dread of novelty begins to overpower, in the 
minds of educated men, their natural weariness of that with 
which they have been familiar a long time, the Church is the 
first to benefit by the altered state of feeling. None of Mr. 
Bright’s agitation was very markedly directed against the Church. 
None of Dr. Foster's evidence had the faintest tendency to 
menace either the owners of property or the holders of political 
power with the loss of what they possess. But the two reacted 
very strongly on each other. The Liberation Society has had, 
by the confession of its friends, some share in discrediting Reform ; 
and one of the first effects of that charming vista of a man’s 
Parliament arranging the rich man’s taxes, which Mr. Bright's 
rash hand unveiled, was to give a sudden reinforcement to the 
Church, and to undo in a session all the results for which the 
Dissenters had been for ten years toiling. 
It was impossible that so great a change in public feelin 
should not have effected a considerable change in the positions 0 
ublic men. The Opposition are nearer office than they were 
ast year, but not quite so near, probably, as their hopeful fortune- 
tellers predict. That opinion has moved in their direction there 
can be no question ; but though the fruit has once or twice come 
very near their lips, there is always something that prevents their 
tasting it. Either it is the unpopularity and antecedents of one 
or two of their leaders, or the peculiar authority of Lord Palmer- 
ston, or a prevalent suspicion, which no protestations seem to be 
able to dispel, that there will be a flavour of the Holy Alliance 
in their foreign policy—one or other of these causes brings it to 
pass that their political prospects by no means improve at the 
same pace as the popularity of their professed opinions. Lord 
Palmerston maintains his position in general estimation with a 
steadiness that seems to defy the usual fickleness of popular 
favour. His great practical success is, undoubtedly, the only 
tenable explanation of his strength. He has kept England alike 
out of humiliation and out of war in times when the path that - 
should avoid both those calamities has been narrow and difficult 
tofind. His language has often been unpleasantly distinguished 
from that of every other statesman of his time wy its scolding 
and quarrelsome tone; but the true peacefulness of his policy 
has been more than a compensation for his warlike words. 
Unluckily, foreign nations imagine that we admire him precisely 
for the arrogant tone—like that which he indulged in against 
Spain—which the sounder portion of the community in reality 
bear with reluctantly, in consideration of his great practical 
sagacity. Lord Russell's reputation has risen so constantly since 
he undertook the foreign policy of the country, that his best 
friends must regret that he was ever misguided into fancying 
that it was his mission to be always reconstructing our domestic 
institutions. His so-called elevation to the House of Lords will 
not minister either to his usefulness or to his influence. At 
this moment it must have been very inconvenient to the Govern- 
ment; and his desire for it was probably the expression of a 
good deal of personal discontent. Such a feeling, if it exists, 
cannot be wondered at. It is strange that he can have 
borne, as he has borne, so long to act as second where he was 
once first, and to see the policy with which all his former fame 
was identified laid aside as an impracticable dream. Sir 
George Lewis, notwithstanding his great abilities, has not 
increased his reputation as a practical statesman during the 
past session. He is too much of a a. to manage 
the daily business of the House of Commons with success, 
As long as he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, his cautious 
and tentative policy admirably suited the financial temper 
of the English people, and was very grateful to the suscep- 
tible nerves of the Stock Exchange. If he had had his own 
way, he would have applied the same spirit to the more irri- 
tating questions with which it is the province of the Home Secre- 
pe to deal. But there were party interests to be considered, 
and his vote had to be given on the side to which his convictions 
certainly did not lean. In his speeches, however, which he 
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suffered no party interest to control, his sceptical, student habit 
of thought enjoyed full play. He doubted, and balanced, and 
tried every argumentative standing ground within reach, to his 
heart’s content. His Wednesday's speeches became the proverb 
of the session. To any one who wishes for a concise summary 
of both sides of every question, they will no doubt be valuable 
reading; but their incurable impartiality made them worse than 
useless in the House of Commons. ‘They would have been 
admirably suitable in the mouth of a judge summing up toa 
jury; but that was precisely the reason why they were out of 
place when delivered in front of the red box. The very last 
thing a Parliamentary following desire is a judicial mind to 
lead them. His removal to the War Office is not, perhaps, so 
imprudent a change asit has been said to be. A position which, 
in time of peace, merely requires sound judgment and a 
capacity for hard work, and which lies outside the conilict of 
opposing party principles, is best fitted to show off his powers to 
advantage without putting his cold partisanship to open shame. 
Mr. Gladstone has suffered still more severely in reputation as a 
arg man. He is no longer lying under the extreme unpopu- 

rity of which he was the object last autumn; for the contests 
of last year are forgotten, and the passions they raised have 

ssed away. The injury his reputation has sutfered is of a 

ifferent but a more damaging kind. It is not so much tarnished 
as dimmed. He is perhaps less hated, but he is a great deal less 
admired. His splendid eloquence, like all merely brilliant gifts, 
loses every year something of its power of swaying the minds 
of men; while the lack of solid qualities has been made pain- 
fully evident in the terin of office which is probably now drawing 
to its close. The conviction has been brought home to every 
mind that he is an impracticable, unmanageable man, erecting 
the dictates of spleen and the promptings of vanity into a mock 
conscience, which he will risk everything rather than disobey. 
The break-up of a Ministry, or the deep discontent of a party, 
is little in his estimation if it is needed for the gratification 
of the faney which the self-delusions of’ the moment dress 
up before his mind as arighteous cause. In 1855, he left office 
with the reputation of a successful financier. <A very different 
memory will be left behind by the miscalculations and the blind 
precipitancy of the two last years. But, as a statesman, they 
will fix on him a far more fatal stigma. In any future combina- 
tions, both the chiefs and followers of the Liberal party will 
recollect the lesson which the last two years have taught them, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s abilities can only be purchased at the 
costly price of introducing incessant dissension into their Cabinet, 
and provoking a war of classes by their policy. 

It is impossible to review the influence which the past session 
has exercised upon the careers of the statesmen who govern us 
without remembering that two old familiar names are absent from 
the roll. No one can mention the names of Lord Campbell and 
Lord Herbert without deep regret for the loss the conntry has 
sustained, and a sense of the void that they have left. Lord 
Campbell’s intellectual activity had been continued over a period 
so preternaturally long, even in this age of legal longevity, that 
his death cannot be called unexpected. If anything could add 
to the sorrow which every one felt at the loss of his abilities and 
experience, it is the insolence and petulance of his successor. It 
is to be wished that these were the worst of the qualities which 
Lord Westbury has inherited from Sir Richard Betheli. Most 
people have heard the stories that abound in Westminster Hall 
of the arts with which, as an advocate, he was wont to regulate 
the application of his vast legal knowledge. It is too much that 
the first publie display of the new Lord Chancellor should only 
exhibit in a higher station all the old well-known !egerdemain. 
Lord Herbert’s death is a more serious as well as a more 
melancholy joss. His office was more important than that of 
the Lord Chancellor, and according to the ordinary probabili- 
ties of human life we had a right to count upon his great 
powers for many more years of public service. It is very 
sad that no old age’of public usefulness and honour should 
have been in store to crown a youth and manliood of such sin- 
gular promise. Few statesmen have won honour upon such un- 
promising fields, have passed through times*of such perplexity 
without a stain, or fought in so many hardly contested battles 
without leaving or carrying away a single rankling feeling. The 
country will experience for very many years, though it will not 
recognise, the benefits which his administration has conferred 
upon the army; for such service is not palpable to the eye. 
But it will be long before those who have listened to him will 
forget the fascination he exercised as a speaker, the frank, manly 
bearing which silenced cavil, the knightly courtesy which dis- 
armed the rancour even of a defeated foe, the transparent honest 
that lent to his simple, pointed eloquence a persuasiveness whic 
classic periods strain after in vain. Of the “new blood” which 
these various deaths and changes have introduced, it is prema- 
ture to speak with confidence. Mr. Roundell Palmer, who has 
the distinction of being Mr. Gladstone’s last remaining partisan, 
has also the credit of being beyond all question the ablest lawyer 
on the Whig side of the House. The first eminence has been 
more difficult of attainment than the last. The migration of the 
Peelite lawyers to the Whig benches has had very much the same 
effect upon the race of Whig lawyers that the first approach of the 
white man has upon an aboriginal tribe. From some inscrutable 
cause, they are dying out before the advance of the stronger race, 
and will soon be as extinct as the blacks of Van Diemen’s Land. 
But if they had been other than what they are, Mr. Palmer 


would probably have been their master. He was worth pro- 
pitiating, even by the preliminary immolation of poor inoffensive 
Mr. Rich. Mr. Layard and Sir Robert Peel, though they have 
both been in office before, may be said to be absolutely untried, 
Both are men of undoubted power, and both have been guilty of 
indiscretions. Both, according to the prophecies of decorous 
elderly men in the House of Commons, have ‘ruined them. 
selves’ a dozen times over. But to both the House will pardon 
many shortcomings in consideration that they are free from the 
unforgiveable sin of being respectable mediocrities. 

Of the minor measures of the session there is no very imposing 
catalogue to present. In faci, the importance of a measure had 
need to be almost microscopic to be entitled to the rank of a 
minor measure in such a session. The Consolidation of the 
Criminal Law Bills, which last year Mr. Edwin James threatened 
to discuss clause by clause in Committee, have, owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no control, eluded that formidable 
ordeal. The Irremoveable Poor Bill, being some slight approach 
to an abolition of the Law of Settlement, will be a slight relief 
to the poor. A re-distribution of rating, which forms a portion 
of its provisions, will alter the value of property in certain cases 
—which is an evil precedent to set. But whatever the practical 
effect of close parishes may be, there is no doubt that those who 
have made them have done so with the intention of frustrating 
the known intentions of the law, and therefore deserve little com- 
miseration. The Industrial Schools Bill, happily amended by the 
Lords, takes its rank more as a Consolidation Bill than anything 
else. With the exception of two Bills for the provision ofa Naval 
Reserve, whose utility will entirely depend on the improbable 
contingency of the Board of Admiralty working them with com- 
mon sense, we have noticed all the performances of the session 
that are worth recalling. It has had its noticeable failures, 
Besides the Dissenting and Radical projects which afforded the 
House of Commons constant good sport for Wednesdays, there 
have been two or three Government measures which, even in this 
do-nothing year, have not escaped the massacre of July. The 
Assessment Bill sleeps, with many a good measure beside, in 
the grave of a Select Committee. ‘The Elections Bill was certain 
to be too sharply contested to be discussed, as Sir G. Lewis 
seemed to desire, pari passu with the Appropriation Dill. It 
treads upon too many tender corns to be welcomed cordially, 
Proposing new penalties on bribery to the House of Commons 
is rather like asking the Eton boys to set their brains to work to 
discover some new and sharper variety of birch-rod. The High- 
ways Bill has attained to the rank of a Government annual. It 
is introduced in February, petitioned against for six months, 
postponed from week to week, and withdrawn in July with as 
much scrupulous regularity as if the procedure were an ancient 
constitutional usage. The difficulties which impede its progress, 
and keep it always stuck fast, are beautifully emblematic of the 
subject-matter with which it deals. Mr. M. Gibson’s Trade 
Marks Bill, which perished by the same lingering death, has existed — 
apparently only for the sake of proving the administrative utilit 
oi advanced Reformers. The catalogue of the things which 
the session has not done cannot be closed without a grateful 
acknowledgment that the form of introducing a Bill for the Re- 
form of the City of London has been laid aside at last. In spite 
of the assaults of two generations of Reformers, that ancient and 
convivial corporation has continued, and will probably long con- 
tinue, to strike awe into foreigners and to furnish mirth for 
Britons. 

That part of the session’s deliberations which most concerns our 
national existence has not been as satisfactory as could have been 
wished. The exigencies of Mr. Gladstone’s finance have held 
back the progress of our defences, while the French armaments 
are pressed on with a rapidity which increases every year; and 
some mysterious influence still upholds the Board of Admiralty, 
in spite of all disclosures and all condemnations, and thus ensures 
that a large proportion of the money we do spend shall be mis- 
applied. ‘the vitality of administrative Boards is proverbial. 
Their own subordinates dare not point out the evils they well 
know, and the remedies they are most of them competent to 
suggest; and no one else has the indispensable familiarity with 
the details necessary for such a reform. The House of Commons 
naturally shrinks from an undertaking in which its own ignorance 
of professional technicalities confounds it at every turn. The 
result is that we seem as far as ever from a reconstruction of the 
most wasteful and least efficient of all our departments. The 
case of Sir Baldwin Walker has shown how openly it can set 
public opinion at defiance and Jaugh at menaces of inquiry. 

It has not been for want of anxiety upon the condition of 
foreign affairs that the House has apparently relaxed the ene 
of its defensive preparations. The neglect has been on compul- 
sion, and has arisen from no illusions as to the prospects of the 
world, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright have not been ashamed to 
repeat, with a confidence which is only stimulated by failure, 
their old assurances of the impossibility of war. The Imperial 
journals believe, or affect to Geteve, that they are the repre- 
sentatives of a powerful body of English opinion. The foreign 
debates in the Se of Commons, of whose length and frequency 
so much complaint has been made, tell a very different tale. 
Every section of English opinion, with this one exception, 18 
restlessly uneasy at the aspect foreign politics are assuming 
under the inspiration of France. The darkness of the horizon 
on every quarter fully accounts for, and perhaps excuses, legis- 
lative inactivity at home. Everywhere things are in a state 
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transition towards some change of which no man can guess the 
nature or the limits. The plague of internal convulsion has fallen, 
or seems on the point of falling, on most of the great nations of 
the earth. In America, one of the most frightful internal wars that 
ever disgraced civilization is raging in full fury. In Italy, 
the same curse is smouldering, ready at any moment to burst 
into a blaze, increasing future difficulties and eating out present 
strength every hour that it lasts. In Austria, peaceful negotia- 
tions seem nearly exhausted, and the long quarrel between 
Magyar and German may be brought to a bloody arbitra- 
ment before long. Germany threatens on one frontier, and 
is threatened on another, and is moved from end to end by 
a vehement, though still peaceful desire for a revolution whose | w 
first effect must be to set some twenty dynasties aside. 
Russia seems to be on the brink of that most perilous of all 
forms of civil conflict, in which the owners of property are pitted 
against the combined forces of the Sovereign and the masses. 
Such struggles are pretty sure to end in the temporary victory 
of the Sovereign ; but it is at the cost of reducing to impotence 
the natural defenders of order, and of destroying the whole 
social cohesion and organization of the community. Even 
Turkey has unexpectedly entered upon a career of reform. It 
will belie all her previous history if it is carried through without 
a desperate effort at resistance on the part of the ousted wrong- 
doers. In all these cases the disturbance is the crisis of a long 
disease, the sharp but necessary condition of a cure. But this 
conviction is asmall consolation to the bystanders if the patients, 
in the course of their inevitable sufferings, should become deli- 
rious and fall foul of them. 
previous settlements, or the goodwill of present rulers, when the 
foundation of every former settlement is undermined, and no 


the past is essential to make all misery pathetic—some comparison 
between former happiness and present pain. > 
disease, hunger, destitution, and may be keenly alive to them, 
and earnest to relieve them ; but some minor stroke, bringing in 
strong contrast former ease and joy with present suffering, first 
excites emotion—some touch just to make us realize what has 
been, and to feel the full force of change. 


People may witness 


The use of pathos is an indirect one. It must soften and har- 


monize ourselves before it can benefit others. Its office is to over- 
power the degrading sense of petty personal worries which haunt 
and vex and, what is worse, influence us all so much. Every one 
is subject to small annoyances. There is a fret and jar somewhere 


hich makes life’s wheels move heavily. If we try to analyse the 


sense of discomfort, it often admits of no distinct definition ; and 
we are not willing to own ourselves disturbed by so insignificant 
acause. The temper suffers; our magnanimity fails us from the 
very poverty of the grievance. The pathetic, whether seen in 
actual life or in fiction, is an excellent remedy for this dry, barren 
dejection. A more generous sentiment suppresses or washes 
away the rubbish of petty, selfish annoyance. 

of the passage of time acts as a corrective of this feeble restive- 
ness under the lesser cares of every-day life. “ It will be the same 
fifty years hence” is a common form of consolation under trivial 
trials. 
foretells when all time shall 


The very thought 


Shakspeare gives a oat vastness to the idea as he 
past— 

When Time is old and hath forgot himself, 

When water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallowed cities up. 


It is vain to trust to the faith of | Of course, we are not concerned now with emotion as an evidence 
of real sorrow, but as the symbol of a mixed sensation, bringing 
warm to the heart the sense of our humanity—the touch of nature 


ruler’s power to help us or spare us is worth three years’ pur- | that makesthewhole world kin. It isonly thereticenceof anextreme 


chase. 
apart from the present attitude of France, it would have inspired | 
England with comparatively little solicitude. It need concern | 
us little what fate befalls the ancient despotisms which are 
tottering or lying fallen around us, if it were not for that more 
perfect tyranny of modern construction which lives on their 
confusion, and holds its power solely on the condition of 
chronic disturbance and periodic war. It is not an agreeable 
fate to be the rivals of a neighbour at once so powerful and so 
enslaved. His only safety from the discontent which his own 
misgovernment excites lies in the distractions which may be 
created by constant European convulsion and occasional French 
aggression. Whatever his next quarry may be—and there soon 
must be another swoop—his capricious policy may at any 
moment drag us into a conflict which will nlace our national 
existence at stake and scatter all thought of Bates legislation 
to the winds. With such a possibility before the eyes of men, 
“we must make up our minds to unimportant sessions. Until the 
vast issues now depending in every part of the world have been 
tried out, it will be difficult to induce Parliament to devote itself 
to the mending of highways, or the punishment of Men in the 
Moon, or'even to the promotion of any new representative of the 
Liberal Conservative opinions which all leaders profess in 
common, to a place on the right of the Speaker’s Chair. 
. 


THE USES OF PATHOS. 


ROM whatever cause, we think it certain that the literature 
of the present day is deficient in pathos. It makes very little 
demand on our tears. Perhaps this will hardly be regarded as a 
subject of regret, now that fashion has set so decidedly in another 
direction. The race of sentimental young ladies has been laughed 
out of countenance, or rather they have long ceased to be young 
ladies at all; while fast girls, who disown romance, have taken | 
their place, and attract or repel, adorn a tale or point a satire in | 
their stead. Walter Scott, who once possessed the key to 
youthful hearts, is no longer owned for a magician; he is voted | 
old-fashioned and rather heavy reading. Wordsworth’s soundings | 
of the heart of hearts awake no popular response. Society is | 
the present idea of dife. The complex workings of a high and | 
often corrupt civilization supersede the more primitive emotions, 
and ihey can be portrayed with all degrees of nicety and 
finish without any invasion of our tender sensibilities. Mr. 
Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. Trollope are in their several 
ways very clever, amusing, and interesting, and they raise an in- 
finite variety of exciting scenes and images. But we read them 
in comfortable security. Nobody need be afraid of the red eyes 
of which our boyhood used to be so ashamed; yet, for this 
reason, we confess that all of them tell of something that is gone. 
We miss the old gratified sensation of having been thoroughly 
stirred up and set to mghts, which is, we think, one of the offices 
of fiction. It was the old Puritanical charge against works of 
imagination, that they led people to waste their pity and sym- 
pathy on fictitious distresses, and left them no tears for actual 
suffering ; but we believe this argument to have been founded 
on an entire ignorance of the nature of our emotions. We may 
shed tears over fictitious distresses, and stand dry-eyed in the 
midst of actual destitution, and in no degree shame our manhood 
or cast discredit on the author who has charmed us. It is not 
that we feel less for the one than the other, but that we feel 
differently ; for it is not pain and suffering in themselves that can 


Such a prospect would in itself be ominous enough ; but, | civilization which hinders a sense of pleasure in this abandon- 
ment to feeling. 
sign of ecstasy, whether of joy or griei—and enjoy the sen- 
sation, from whatever cause it springs. A Zulu ) 
stance, under the rapture of some pungent snuff, exclaimed, 
“Ah! that was a pinch of snuff’; it has brought out the ancient 
tears that have lived behind my eyes all my life!” Sucha 
stimulant should poetry supply io the civilized man—tempering, 
elevating, refining him. We, too, have our ancient tears, whose 
source lies in the very infancy of memory, which only some subtle 
touch can draw out—something sudden, surprising, of the 
nature of a pang and a wrench, but inducing a sense of calm and 


relief. 


Savages regard tears as a luxury —as the 


afir, for in- 


We do not know any two words which express so well our 


idea of the pathetic as Tennyson’s “ Divine Despair ” :— 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 
Something of the irrevocable—of loss which cannot be restored— 
enters surely into all pathos, and by contrast sets the mere vexa- 
tions of the hour at their right level. For this end the loss of 
some slight good answers often as well as the loss of real essen- 
tials to happiness. We accept the trivial severance, so it be 
only for ever, as the type and emblem of a greater. The mind 
flutters over it, only half conscious of graver partings within reach 
of our memory if we would look forthem. For instance, the poet 
wanders by a rivulet, and sings a farewell to the burden— _ 
No more by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever. 
It is a small matter never to hear again the murmurs of: a 
pleasant stream, but the dim suggestion of similar partings and 
severances which the words “ever” and “never” like a knell 
bring along with them, carries the farewell home. It is when 
memory is the sole link with something past and gone that: it 
puts on the dignity of history and is felt as an influence on our 
destiny. This is why every event of childhood is so full of 
meaning to us— 
When I was young, ah! woful when. 


The smallest action performed for the last time touches us ; the 
most homely seenes from which we are for ever separated have a 
magic power; feelings transient, momentary, of which we took 
no note at the time, assume ineffable significance when experience 
and maturity render their return impossible, and we feel— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, by night or day, 
The things that I have seen, 1 now can see no more. 

For the moment, the poet here shows us a glimpse of passionate 
“* despair,” short-lived though it be. In the unavailing longings 
of his immortal ode we realize something of the meaning of time 
and death. There is a well-known passage in testimony to the 
English Bible, from the pen ef a distinguished convert to Rome, 
which owes its inspiration and passion to the same cause—that 
is, to intense and bitter remembrance of a stage of life all astir 
and beautifal with thought, feeling, and action, but past beyond 
recall. ‘It lives on the ear like a music that ean never be 
forgotten—like the sound of the church bell which the 
convert hardly knows how he can forego;” and yet itis 


because he had foregone it in his own deliberate intention ‘for 
ever that he wrote so movingly and well. In the same way, 
gratitude has its pangs and becomes pathetic, as in Burns’ Lament 


touch the source of passionate emotion, but something not neces- 
sarily of them, though often connected with them. Some touch of 


e sense of loss and irrevocable change may 
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exist in feeling, though not in fact, as in the home-sickness of 
Cowper's schoolboy—‘“ with what intense desire he wants his 
home.” It gives the power to those words of Jane Eyre, “‘ Now 
I thought.” It is the motive of all the pathos in Adam Bede, 
whether the author speaks in his own person or by his charac- 
ters. Weseeit in poor Flora Macdonald’s “ Ay, there it is, Mr. 
Waverley.” It is the irrevocable resolve in Othello which 
shakes us as he addresses himself to his purpose, “ Put out the 
light, and then put out the light.” It gives a sense of eternity 
to pain in his “insupportable and heavy hour.” ’ 

t may, we think, be traced in all the simpler motives and im- 
pulses to emotion, as when masters of the pathetic describe 
anguish, sickness, suspense, death, and bereavement ; but it is 
not well to push a view too far. Contrast of some sort—some- 
thing coming upon us as a surprise—is, however, essential. To 
persons new to physical suffering, the contrast between disease 
and health, between the condition of humanity as it is and as it 
ought to be, may suffice to excite a passionate emotion without 
further insight. Again, a desolate hopelessness, by some unex- 
poues turn of fortune suddenly changed to joy, affects us as 

eenly as the reverse might do. There are wonderful examples 
of this from a source too sacred to be included in our examples. 
It is as an elevating and important, not as the sole element of 
passionate emotion, that we give so large a place to the irrevocable 
—to the fact that nothing can be recalled, nothing can be reversed 
as though it had never been, making us in some slight degree 
realize the burden of the past. Such thoughts must bring a certain 
pang and heart-ache, just pain enough to make us sensible of an 
effort and a summoning of our powers—an effort as essential to all 
the highest forms of pleasure as to all thought deserving the 
name, and which, when made, has an immediate cheering and 
salutary effect on the spirits and temper. Pathos, then, is the 
“timely utterance” which gives relief to more thoughts than it 
knows of, for no doubt the cares which contract most brows and 
drive the smile from most faces are cares which find no expression 
in tears, and for which such tears are often the’ best remedy. 

For whatever reason, we believe there are few things the 
world sets more value on than its tears—not individual 
tears, which we admit are apt to meet with scanty sympathy, 
but the visible, tangible evidence of a universal heart-ache, 
however transient. They have a remedial and atoning power 
that the scorners of sentiment never allow for. When ladies, 
and especially gentlemen, cry, we grant they should be careful of 
their company. Society is a soberer, and puts a veto on such 
indulgence, which all sensible, strong-minded folks, whatever 
their natural temperament, acquiesce in. But a nation (as dis- 
tinct from society) allows itself a freer scope, and adopts another 
standard. Its tears are an equivalent for more sorrows and 
losses than can be well imagined ; indeed, we hardly know any 
calamity which is not more than compensated for in our imagina- 
tion by being thoroughly regretted and grieved over. Take all 
history, and measure its tales of colossal loss, its catastrophes, and 
broken hopes by the tears shed for them, and if only they flowed 
readily enough, and were commensurate with the occasion, we 
find our minds satisfied and at ease. It is only those unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung whose fate we pity and yearn over. 
One pang of which tears are the expression, one twinge passing 
through the nation with an electric shock, satisfies us of so man 
things. Itimplies that the lost good has been valued and adel, 
which is much—that it has been missed, which is far more. at 
else can an earthly good do for us? What more can our heroes 
and saints expect from us? And with regard to fictitious sorrows, 
it is untold how much more comfortable and virtuous, how much 
more conscientiously free from blame the English public feels with 
regard to slavery, since it wept collectively over the sorrows of 
Uncle Tom ; and, in a more restricted sense, a good many of our 
injustices towards a past generation are atoned for by the same 
method, in our reception of Adam Bede. There may be some 
sham in it all, as in all general movements there must be, but 
we hold that the world is always better and more human for 
these deviations from it8 ordinary callous indifference of aspect, 
and that it is part of literature to supply this healthful influence. 

But the face of yore be not friendly to outbreaks of feeling. 
It is the general complaint that even the young are hard and 
calculating, with an eye to careless jollity on the one hand and 
the main chance on the other; and our popular writers do 
not do much to counteract the prevailing tendency. Mr. 
Dickens, we admit, has his own idea of pathos, but too far 
removed from our own-—too remote from experience or from our 
conception of the possible—to find response, much less to influ- 
ence popular feeling. We are not sure that the present system 
of serials and monthly chapters, all of which must contain 
present amusement whether they tell a story or not, have not a 

at deal to answer for on this head. The system is essentially 

egrading to the imaginative faculty. The writer writes and the 
reader reads under wholly different conditions from those in 
which author and reader stood in the days of Richardson and 
Walter Scott. Aim and influence must be shaken by this dis- 
jointed, desultory, broken utterance. The old idea of subjuga- 
tion under an author is lost ; the words “ spell” and “ thraldom,” 
which used to express it, have no meaning as applied to our 

resent literature. Fancy Old Mortality issued in twenty- 
our green-backed numbers, or the Bride of Lammermoor 
coming out in the Cornhill. People must be in very excep- 
tional circumstances to be tempted to write a romance or a 
moving picture of life now-a-days. There is so little sympathy for 


the state of feeling which prompts such efforts that it would seem 
an author must have nothing to do with society—must even be re- 
moved by some impassable barrier from its blandishments—before 
he can make his way to our deeper selves. It would seem—but 
we know it is not so—and the genius has only to appear and 
shine out amongst us to show the fallacy of our fears, and restore 
the pathetic to its right and natural place amongst us. 


CLEON AT NEW YORK. 


R. COBDEN once informed the members of a mechanics’ 
institute that a single number of a daily newspaper con- 
+ ong as much political information as all the works of Thucy- 
dides. This is just now true in another sense than that intended 
LS Mr. Cobden. The American newspapers exactly reproduce 
hucydides—not so much in style, however, as in substance. 
The Athens of the Peloponnesian war, with its fierce demo- 
cracy, its swagger, its cruelty, its panic fears, its venal orators, 
its sophists, and its vile demagogues, has reappeared in New 
York. Nicias has been revived in General Beott ; and the 
Paphlagonian, the Cleon of history, is to be found perched on a 
thousand stumps, and screaming sensation paragraphs in the 
Northern press. The parallel is so exact that a page of the 
historian, or a scene of Aristophanes, would be perfectly intel- 
ligible to and applicable by even an unlettered reader. One used 
to think the o d Attic comedy a gross caricature till the days of 
New York journalism. In either case—in Athens and the 
United States alike—there is the same impotence of the good 
statesman to resist the critics in the streets. In either case, 
sage counsel is overborne by mob dictation and professional 
talkers. In either case, military authority is under the control 
of popular orators, and the conduct of a campaign is not only 
canvassed, but dictated and controlled by the mob. In the one, 
an orator, in the other a newspaper editor, finds himself a 
military authority by inspiration, and is promoted from the bema 
or the desk to be a general of division before he has learned 
his drill. In both cases, the most signal disasters attend popular » 
interference in the handling of an army; and the imbecility and 
violence which compelled a general, contrary to his own judg- 
ment, to engage the enemy only to sutisfy clamour in the agora 
or drinking bar, is sueceeded by a how! for his blood as soon as he 
fails—though he fails only because he sought to satisfy, not his 
own judgment, but the Council of the Five Hundred or the 
editor of the Swaggerville Screamer. 

In the Crimean war, we saw something, and heard more, of the 
newspaper Marlboroughs and Special Correspondent Turennes. 
What Coed Raglan ought not to do, and what he ought to do, 
was canvassed with tolerable freedom ; and after every reverse or 
check, the question, Whom shall we hang? was put, ironically, per- 
haps, but with a grim approach to a possibility. Here, happily, 
very little came of this mischievous folly. Lord Raglan, though 
he was the man to feel, was not the man to be influenced by, the 
how] in London, and the English people had too much good sense 
and good feeling to sympathize with newspaper attempts to goad 
or terrorize British generals. Besides, the growls and yells, the 
bluster and the advice, had a long way to travel. By the time 
the thunder reached Sebastopol, it was a very paltry rumble 
indeed. Had the siege been in Flanders, we, too, might have 
seen our Scott forced into action in obedience to orders from the 
editor’s desk. And as no comparison can be drawn between the 
effects of the military advice and military criticism of able editors 
in London and New York, so, to do ourselves justice, we cannot 
say that the extravagance and folly of our press are to 
measured with the vice and wickedness of the American public 
writers. As England is to America, so is the Star or the 
Standard, or rather so was the Zimes of that day, to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s New York newspaper. Since comparatively few Englishmen 
read the American newspapers, it is as well that they should 
know that we can get the real article, neat as imported, without 
either crossing the Atlantic or reading the shabby calico prints 
of the New World. One of the London penny newspapers .* 
a New York correspondent. He is, as he would say, of the 
real grit. His speech bewrayeth him. The gentleman who, 
under the name of “ Manhattan,” does the Standard’s letter 
from New York has certainly sat on the stool of Mr. Jefferson 
Brick. He has long wielded a pen plucked from the wing of the 
Bird of Freedom. ‘‘ Manhattan” has certainly served a good ap- 
prenticeship on the New York Herald or Tribune before he was 
introduced to the London organ of the great Conservative party. 
We should recommend the curious in the cheap newspapers to 
look out for “‘ Manhattan’s” letters—not because they contain a 
single sentence of good writing, not because they convey the 
slightest information, not because they are in the remotest 
degree trustworthy or careful, but because they are a very fair 
average specimen of the vulgar American public opinion which 
is represented in the vulgar American public press; and this is a 
matter which concerns the people of this country. There is now 
some encouragement for the growth of ‘‘ Manhattans ” among our- 
selves. The cheap newspaper is an American institution, and is 
more or less conformed to the American model, and is likely to help 
the growth of the American spirit. At the present moment, the 
United States are paying for their cheap and vitiated press. ‘‘ Man- 
hattan” and the like of “ Manhattan” drove the people of the N 
mad; and, unhappily, General Scott was carried away in the flood 
of swagger, brag, and bluster, and the shameful rout of Bull’s Run 
is the result. Of course, if the matter ended here, on mere moral 
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unds, we should only say that a righteous judgment had over- 
taken the madness of the American people. It was the exact 
political as well as poetical justice which the case demanded. It 
was only the old story of Bobadil or Pistol. But the matter does 
not stop here. In the ancient kingdoms of Night, in the old 
castles of tyranny and military despotism, great is the shout of 
jubilation ; and the late wretched display of republican soldier- 
ship is a new lease of life to decaying tyranny. We in England, 
too, are struck by this miserable exhibition of cowardice and im- 
tent vanity. Popular institutions are discredited when America 
as proved itself to be at once braggart and coward. And what 
has brought America to this state may bring us equally low. 
With all its art and all its intellect, Athens could not but be 
ruled by its Cleon. The Northern States contain a noble people ; 
but they are content to be represented by Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, and such persons as “‘ Manhattan.” Absit omen. We 
are not anxious for a penny-paperized England. 

“Manhattan” is New York correspondent to the Standard. His 
letter of July 23rd, the Tuesday after the Sunday which was solem- 
nized by the raid of Bull’s Run, appears inthe Standard of Tuesday 
last. It is absurd to the pitch of raving insanity, but not more 
absurd than the ranting talk of New York. ‘‘ Manhattan” piously 
sees the finger of God in the defeat of his own army. “ That 
pare | was only going in its pomp and power to be human slave- 
catchers and nothing more, and it was made to march back 
again.” ‘To be sure, the “march” was in something more than 
quick time. But “God has willed it so.” “The President is 
humbled in the dust. His corrupt, dishonest, and plunder- 
loving, time-serving Cabinet will be turned adrift... . You should 
have been here when the bad news came. Never mind, Scott is 
dead. The President feels it; he has had to send for M‘Clellan. 
To-morrow M‘Clellan will command the army in Virginia, and— 
the Administration. He will be the future Dictator, Emperor, 
or King, if he wishes. He will disperse the rebels, and then the 
Administration.” There were seditions and fights between the 
rival orators after Egospotamos, and the followers of John and 
Eleazar were cutting each others’ throats when Titus was thun- 
dering at the walls of Jerusalem. A Northern patriot rejoic- 
ing in Bull’s Run because it will turn out the Administration, 
may take equal rank with these distinguished patriots. ‘‘ Man- 
hattan’s ” line—a curious one—is to make the most of the defeat 
for the mere purpose of damaging the President and his Cabinet 
and blackening the General. 
Standard that while M‘Dowell’s force, which was defeated, 
amounted to 70,000 men, Johnstone never joined Beauregard at 
all. ‘‘ Manhattan” is as free with his surmises as with his facts. 
He openly accuses General Patterson of treachery because “he is 
a better friend to the rebels than to the Union, and owns slave pro- 
perty ;” and adds “that the order to retreat” was issued “ by 
treachery.” After this, it is only natural that he should regret that 
the Southerners did not enter Washington, “and did not rid us of 
the rotten capital, and an inefficient, thieving set of demagogues, 
incapable of appreciating the great events that surround them. The 
country now wants a man equal to the crisis. Old fuss and feathers 

General Scott] is played out. He is seventy-six years old. 
Events will force M‘Clellan to become the Dictator.” This is 
the statesman’s view of duty. Now for “‘ Manhattan” in the high 
’Ercles vein; and we are quite certain that every word of this 
was talked at nine out of ten of the liquor-bars and grog-shops 
in New York. The treason and sedition and faction are too true 
to the American character to be the transcript of the gabble of 
asingle knave or fool. The defeat was the very thing they 
wanted. ‘ Now there will be no more child’s play. Every man 
is now in earnest. Blood and treasure will be poured out like 

water. Defeat at first is all that is necessary to ensure the putting 
down of this rebellion promptly ; and what is of still more im- 
portance, a bloody defeat like this is worth a hundred easy vic- 
tories.” To be sure—it is a mere rule of three. If one Bull's 
Run will settle the rebellion promptly, and one such bloody 
defeat is worth a hundred victories, what are ten bloody de- 
feats worth? The usual threat to “hang Jeff Davis” of course 
follows. And this is the sort of thing which an English news- 
paper publishes as a fair specimen of the American general sen- 
timent; which, for aught we know, it may be. We seeno reason 
to suppose that public opinion in New York is one whit more 
sane, more decent, more patriotic than this. The fact is melan- 
choly enough; and such a state of the public mind—so blinded, 
80 coarse, 80 ignorant, so empty, vain, passionate, unjust, and 
violent—amply accounts for Bull’s Run. Were we in the vein 
to laugh, smiles of sardonic derision would greet this tirade of 
folly and wickedness. But the thing is too serious to laugh at. 
And it will not do to say that this is only the froth and scum 
of the American people. Froth or scum as it may be, it is the 
froth and scum of that boiling pot—to use the image of prophecy 
—in which the passions of a whole nation were so seethed that, 
in their frenzy and madness, they compelled their only general 
to fight a battle with a halter round his neck, and in which certain 
defeat seemed, to a veteran hitherto believed to be able, and still 
believed to be honest, a less evil than to resist the popular will. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL CONTROVERSY. 


TS Select Committee appointed at the instance of Sir S. 
Northcote and Sir John Pakington to reverse the decision 
of the Education Commissioners on the subject of Ragged-schools 


So he assures the readers of the | 


appointment, the conclusions of such a Committee must be infi- 
nitely less satisfactory than that of a Commission, not only be- 
cause the Parliamentary tribunal consists of a certain number of 
party men, more or less committed to a particular view, but be- 
cause, in this case, the time devoted to the inquiry was much 
shorter than that devoted by the Education Commissioners. It 
is evident that, with respect to ged-schools, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir John Pakington, and Mr. Black were practically 
precluded from advising Parliament to withdraw its aid; whilst, 
on the other hand, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Adderley were equally 
precluded by their antecedents from voting in favour of Govern- 
ment assistance. Omitting, however, these party members, it is 
somewhat remarkable that, with the exception of Mr. Massey 
and Mr. Pease, who took no part in the Report, six independent 
members, headed by Sir James Graham, negatived the draft 
Report drawn up by Sir Stafford Northcote, and substantially 
confirmed the Report of the Education Commissioners. 
It may be remembered that one of the gravest complaints 
urged against the Duke of Newcastle and his colleagues by Lord 
Shaftesbury was that they had omitted all inquiry into the 
Ragged-schools of London, and that the statements of their 
Assistant-Commissioner, Mr. Cumin, with respect to Bristol and 
Plymouth, were not to be relied upon. By the Parliamentary 
Committee the most ample opportunity was afforded to the 
authorities of the Ragged-school Union in London, to Miss 
Carpenter at Bristol, and to the good people of Plymouth, to 
refute these alleged calumnies. According to the records of its 
roceedings, no fewer than twelve witnesses were examined on 
hebalf of the Ragged-schools, amongst whom were Miss Car- 
penter herself, whose evidence lasted two days, and two Govern- 
ment Inspectors. Of Mr. Tuffnell we desire to speak with 
every possible respect; but it is. by no means surprising that 
the Committee should decline to attach any weight to the 
evidence of Mr. Joshua Ruddock, some part of which is 
directly contradicted by his own published Reports. On 


the other hand, in support of the Commissioners’ sports only 
three witnesses were examined—one, the Rev. Mr. ers of 
Charterhouse, himself a Commissioner—another, Mr. Lingen, 


the Secretary of the Council of Education—and the third, 
Mr. Cumin, whose facts were called in question. It may be 
added that no witness from Plymouth ventured to appear; and 
the probability, therefore, is, that upon further inquiry the facts 
alleged against the Plymouth Ragged-schools were found to be 
correctly reported. Contrasting the number of witnesses called 
on each side, it would have been no matter for surprise if the 
verdict of the Committee had been adverse to the Education 
Commissioners. But it is satisfactory to find that, upon the 
Chairman, Sir 8. Northcote, submitting his draft Report, it was 
negatived by eight to four, and the draft proposed by Sir James 

raham—confirming that of the Duke of Newcastle and his 
colleagues—was, with some useful amendments, finally adopted. 


It would have been well for the supporters of Ragged-schools 
had they been content to abide by the Report of the Education 
Commissioners. Unfortunately, they allowed themselves to be 
represented by Lord Shaftesbury, and, without question, his 
fatal advocacy is likely to deprive them of a considerable 
portion of that pecuniary aid which they now enjoy. With 
reckless inaccuracy, the noble President of the Ragged-school 
Union asserted that the Ragged-schools in London did not require 
Government aid, and that to accept any such assistance would be 
to destroy the peculiar benefits conferred by such institutions. To 
spurn Government aid as an unclean thing is very well fora 
wealthy peer who drives down in his brougham once a year to 
preside at a distribution of prizes, and to inhale for an hour 
the incense of popular flattery ; but the poor teachers who are 
exhausting their soo in the desperate attempt to teach some 
two or three hundred children for eight or ten hours a day tell 
a very different tale. It is a notorious fact that those who 
really do the work of which the noble President reaps the lion's 
share of the honour have been clamorous for Government assist- 
ance; and in this demand the yer of Ragged-schools in 
the country heartily joined. So far as the public purse is con- 
cerned, it is certainly fortunate that one section of the ed- 
school party should have contrived to defeat the demands of the 
other section; but whether the representations made by the 
evangelical Earl of the wants of his humble constituents will 
redound to his credit is by no means so obvious. 

The question which the Select Committee had to consider was 
simply this—in what way the education of destitute and neglected 
children could be best aided out of the Public Funds. Follow- 
ing the example of the Education Commissioners, they of 
course did not presume to pass any judgment upon the mode in 
which private individuals might choose to expend their money. 
With private folly or private wisdom neither body of inquirers 
had anything to do. Beneath the class of the independent poor, 
it is obvious that there are several classes of parents, and several 
classes of children. 1. There are the children who have acquired 
criminal or vagrant habits. 2. There are the children of out-~ 
door paupers. 3. There are the children in the workhouses. 
Assuming the principle laid down by the Committee, that “no 
child should be encouraged to go to a Ragged-school for whose 


education provision can be made elsewhere, ’ it is clear that these 
three classes at least ought to be provided for, not by a new set 
of institutions such as 


ged-schools, but by the improvement 


have published their Report. As we observed at the time of its 


Criminals and vagrants 


educational machinery. 
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ought to find their way into such Industrial-schools as are con- 
templated by an Act passed in the present session. Out-door 
paupers’ children, instead of being left, as they now are, in 
the streets, should be sent to school at the expense of the parish ; 
and their attendance at school should be made a condition of 
their parents obtaining relief. In other words, Mr. Denison’s 
Act should be made compulsory. In-door pauper children, 
instead of being brought up amid the pollutions of the work- 
house, should be removed to some district or separate schools, 
where they may be permitted to acquire the spirit of self-respect 
and independence. It is said, indeed, that even if all these 
measures were taken, there would still remain “a residue to be 
dealt with.” Of this fact, however, there seem to be grave 
doubts; and even the Committee admit that of the number 
of this residue there is no evidence. 

But admitting that some such residue exists, how is it to be 
dealt with? As to aiding institutions where feeding or clothing 
is supplied ovt of the general funds, the thing is impossible, for 
it would simply be to give aid out of the Exchequer in relief of the 
poor-rate and local taxation. As to aiding institutions where 
only education is given, that also is considered by the Committee 
as it was considered by the Education Commissioners, doubtful 
policy. In the first place, experience shows “that where strenuous 
local exertions are made,” the poorest and lowest districts in 
towns are capable of supporting schools under the Privy Council. 
Fn the second place, it seems to be established that whatever 
benefit is conferred by Ragged-schools is moral rather than 
intellectual, and therefore cannot be measured by any ordinary 
system of inspection. The Committee, therefore, so far from 
recommending any additional aid being given to Ragged-schools, 
observe that “the present grant for raw materials has been 
grossly abused, and ought to be discontinued.” The general 
result, therefore, of the recommendations of the School Com- 
mittee, if they are acted upon by the Government, will be that 
Ragged-schools will obtain even less Government aid than they 
have obtained hitherto. 

The truth is, the zeal of the Ragged-school promoters has 
outrun their discretion. They discerned a palpable evil, but they 
have not had the wisdom to detect the real remedy. ‘The fol- 
lowing sentence from the Report of the Committee points out 
that remedy, and well deserves the attention of those who take a 
real interest in the subject of popular education :—* Infant 
schools, which take the child before it has been contaminated, 
appear to strike at the root of the evil which Ragged-schools 
only attack in its more advanced stage. They are comparatively 
cheap, because they require only female teachers—are very 
acceptable to parents, whom they relieve of the care of their 
children at a helpless age—and not only keep them from evil, 
but lay the foundation of order, industry, and attention.” 


THE ARCHAXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT PETERBOROUGH. 


HE Archeological Institute has lately held what, on the 
whole, has proved a very successful meeting at Peter- 
borough. We have had need, before now, to point out some of 
the faults of management in these meetings, and we are bound to 
say that some of the worst of them have been, ina great measure, 
avoided this year. Some of the old leaven, of course, still clings to 
the Institute. The“ patronage” of Prince Albert is still ostenta- 
tiously displayed on every ticket, and the list of local ** patrons” 
was this year, if possible, yet longer and yet more insignificant 
than usual. We must ask, why should an Archeological Insti- 
tute abase itself at the feet of “ patrons?’ ‘* Patrons” care 
hothing for the Society—they do nothing for the Society—they 
Simply give the Society the cost and trouble of printing their 
names. Why, we ask again, cannot a body like the Archxo- 
Yogical Institute, a body of scholars and gentlemen, go where 
they please, simply asRing leave to see whatever requires leave, 
treating civilly whoever treats them civilly, treating cordially 
whoever treats them cordially, but not degradiyg themselves to 
ask for the “patronage” or the “sanction” of any man 
On the other hand, both meetings and excursions were far 
better managed than usual. A few mistakes probably could not 
be avoided. It was unlucky, and indeed unkind, to allow a 
eouple of well-meaning local clergymen to exhibit themselves as 
rivals of men like Mr. Earle and Professor Babington. But, on 
the whole, the proportion of valuable matter was greater, and 
the proportion of local twaddle less, than usual. The Dean of 
Ely made an admirable President of the Historical Section, and 
the local history, physical and ecclesiastical, was thoroughly and 
ably discussed. But the absence of Dr. Guest left a blank which 
no other man could supply. It was something, however, for the 
Institute to have secured a contribution to the early ecclesiastical 
history of the district from the pen, though unluckily not from 
the voice, of Mr. Stubbs. If this is an augury for future years, 
Mr. Stubbs will fill the same rank in the Tastitute as the ex- 
pounder of ecclesiastical history which Dr. Guest fills in secular 
history, and Professor Willis in ecclesiastical architecture. The 
forgery of “Ingulf” was thoroughly demolished by Mr. Riley, 
and when he was once struck down, many otlier hands were lified 


‘against the prostrate idol. In the Section of Architecture it is 


enough to say that the whole architecture of the Abbey, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic, was thoroughly expounded by Pro- 
fessor Willis. At one of the evening meetings a quite new, and 
certainly very appropriate, feature was introduced in a lecture 


on medieval music by Mr. Lambert of Peterborough—a subject 
to which we do not remember the attention of the Institute ever 
being directed before. 

In the excursions it was easy to see that the complaints which 
had reached the rulers of the society from all quarters had done 
good. There was clearly a wish so to contrive matters that those 
things should be seen, and those only, which really came within 
the scope of a Peterborough meeting. The absurdities of the 
Bath and Gloucester meetings were not repeated. The objects 
of the neighbourhood were not sacrificed to things miles and 
miles away. Luncheons were less sought after and antiquities 
more. We perceive that a small party are dissatisfied with this 
manifest improvement; one or two voices are crying out for 
* social enjoyment” and the sight of “ interiors.” But the feelin 
of the working members of the Institute is setting stronger on 
stronger against the humiliating practice of expecting to be fed 
everywhere, and the attendant waste of time and sacrifice of 
self-respect. At Peterborough, several of the evenings were 
strangely wasted; but the morning arrangements were far better 
than they have ever been before. ‘he most important places were 
really seen as they deserved to be. At some other points, however, 
there was something of the hurry of former years, which a better 
arrangement of the day might have avoided. ‘Thus, on the day 
of the excursion to Fotheringay, papers were read in the morning, 
and the evening was left quite blank. The result was that several 
of the objects to be seen could be merely seampered through in 
the most superficial way. Jt was almost more unfortunate for 
such buildings as Oakham Church and Castle to be hurried over 
for the sake of a luncheon and speeches—the only luncheon with 
which the Institute this year allowed itself to be beguiled. 
The Mayor of Stamford, all honour be to him, had the sense to 
condense the requisite loyal toasts within the compass of one 
very short speech, but the time thus gained was lost again by 
a “ humorous” speech about “the Ladies” from a Scotch Judge. 
The Institute ought really to learn to go from breakfast to 
dinner on a paper of sandwiches and a flask of sherry, such as 
an antiquary of average bodily powers can easily carry in his 
pocket and eat and drink as he goes along. 

The objects to be seen from Peterborough are almost all archi- 
tectural. In primeval and Roman remains the neighbourhood 
is not rich. But North Northamptonshire, and the parts of other 
counties which border upon it, are among the most favoured 
districts in the island in the way of churches, and they supply 
also a fair stock of medieval houses to correct popular supersti- 
tions. Mr. Parker, at Northborough, Woodcroit, and elsewhere, 
made the best of his opportunities, and it is much to be regretted 
that Lord Palmerston did not honour the Institute with his per- 
sonal presence. It would have been pleasant to see the artistic 
Premier standing in ancient manor-houses, hearing it pointedly 
explained that they were not Jesuits’ Colleges, listening while 
it was shown how the windows let in so much light that the post- 
Jesuitical inhabitants had blocked part of them up, how the 
staircases did lead to something, and how there was nothing 
about the whole building which betokened the presence of 
either a Vandal or a Saracen. The churches of Fotheringay 
and Cotterstock, again, with their destroyed Colleges, were also 
improved to the same purpose. ‘The lecturer at both those places 
explained that neither the Provost of Cotterstock nor the Master 
of Fotheringay College was in any way tainted with the princi- 
ples of Ignatius Loyola; and it was unanimously allowed that, if 
the churches were ever put to so strange a use, their wide four- 
teenth and fifieenth-century windows let in quite light enough 
to enable any number of clerks to write any number of despatches. 

Fotheringay is best known in history on aceount of the 
castie, of which some grassy mounds are now the only relic, 
and where it was hoped, but in vain, that the historian of the 
Queens and Princesses would give the Institute the benefit of a 
discourse on the supposed wrongs of her favourite heroine. The 
company had, however, to put up as they might with an explana- 
tion of the ecclesiastical and domestic antiquities, the nave and 
tower of the church—a well-known and stnking fragment of the 
fifteenth century—and the noble old inn of the same date, which 
lies between it and the ruins of the castle. The great Abbeys of 
Thorney and Crowland are also fragmentary, the choirs "having 
vanished at the Dissolution, and the surviving nave being at 
Crowland ruinous, and at Thorney patched up in a way whieh is 
almost worse. But the remaining portions of the west front 
have been carefully seeured from further injury by the hand of 
Mr. Scott. And of a degree of beauty, though not of scale or 
plan, to rank with these, or even with grander Minsters, is the 
exquisite parish church of Warmington, with its wood vaulting, 
its lovely capitals, and, in short, every detail of the thirteent 
century, in the utmost perfection. Strange to say, in some 
respects its character is rather French than English. Like 
Amiens and so many other French churches, the piers are hardly 
clear of Romanesque, while the clerestory which they support 
has confirmed geometrical traces of the elegant local kind. 

Altogether, the meeting has been both a pleasant and a profit- 
able one. We trust that next year the reforms of the present will 
be carried still further—that luncheons, soirées, and blank evenings 
will wholly give way to the simple plan of other societies, the 
daily morning excursion and the daily evening meeting. , And, 
if possible, the string of obscure and absent “ patrons” may well 
be exchanged for a single present and illustrious one. The 
meeting for 1862 is fixed to be held at Worcester. Let us hope 
that Lord Palmerston may be persuaded to choose the Guesten 
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Hall of that city as the scene either of his own recantation, or 
of the conversion to the true Roman fold of the unhappy Goths 
and Saracens who have been so long going astray in the poisoned 
fields of Jesuitry. 


THE BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 


HE battle at Manassas Junction has already realized, and 
even surpassed, our expectations that the war in America 
would be characterized by peculiar incidents. "We were prepared 
to see errors in generalship, and shortcomings in the handling of 
the troops, but we were not prepared to hear of a battle long 
meditated, and deliberately begun, coming to such an extraor- 
dinary termination, or of an entire “Grand Army” giving way 
to such a panic as prevailed among the Federalists on the 21st of 
July. It was not more complete at that engagement between 
the English and French, in Henry VIII.’s reign, which was called 
thenceforth the Battle of the Spurs. We are still at a loss to 
understand how this panic arose. Perhaps the official reports, 
when we receive them, may throw some light upon its origin, but 
ihe present accounts are vague and contradictory. The sugges- 
tion that it was due to General Johnstone’s unexpected arrival 
with 20,000 men is at variance with the statement that he had 
joined Beauregard on the previous evening, and that his arrival 
was known to the Federalists themselves. That it was produced 
by a flank movement which Beauregard made when the attack 
upon his front was fully developed, is plausible, but is only a 
supposition. That it should have begun among the camp fol- 
lowers and spectators in rear, and have communicated itself to the 
iroops in front seems very unlikely. We are inclined to believe 
ihat it was not one of those sudden seizures of alarm to which 
raw soldiers are liable, but that it was gradually developed from 
the running away of a few frig'tened men into the universal flight 
which it eventually became. Little excuse would be required 
io turn away men from their difficult task of forcing the enemy’s 
lines, whose courage or patriotism was made of no sterner stuff 
than that of the 4th Pennsylvanian regiment. It is to be observed 
that this gallant body of men was on its way towards Wash- 
ington at ten o'clock. Its engagement was over. Its time had 
been up, perhaps at half-past eight, and it started homewards 
with the full knowledge that a serious battle was at hand, and 
within actual hearing of the cannonade. We can only wonder 
that such men went to the front at all. Either General Scott 
had overlooked that their term of service would so soon expire, 
or he knew so little of their honourable nature as to imagine 
they would neglect the pressing engagements which probably 
awaited them in Pennsylvania, and would give their services to 
the Union instead for a few hours more. General Patterson, in 
the northern part of Virginia, was better informed of the disposi- 
tion of his troops. He had nineteen regiments reckoning on 
their speedy release from duty, and fifteen of them refused to 
defer that period for a single hour. With a force composed of 
such vanishing quantities, he naturally hesitated to come within 
reach of a numerous enemy. Instead of keeping General John- 
stone in check, he was obliged to guard against being himself 
cut off. The mutineers at Spithead, in 1797, declared their in- 
tention of disobeying all orders until their grievances were 
settled, unless the enemy should put to sea—the 4th Pennsyl- 
vanians at Manassas found in the presence of the enemy only 
more cogent reasons for asserting and acting on their rights. 
They “guessed” there was hot work behind them, but they 
left it to be done by those who were lawfully bound to do it. 
A certain regiment in our service wears its number behind as 
well as in front of the cap, in honourable remembrance of the 
day when, being unexpectedly beset in rear and in front at the 
same time, the rear rank faced about and boldly withstood the 
attack. The remarkable behaviour of the 4th Pennsylvanians 
might be commemorated in a similar way, only they should wear 
the number bebind only. The distinction might likewise be 
fairly awarded to those oflicers whe are described as being among 
the first of the army to recognise and act upon the principle of 
sduve qui peut. 
When these incidents aré disposed of, the issue of the battle 
appears in perfect accordance with the circumstances under 
which the action was begun. ‘The want of any map on a 
sufficiently large scale to show the details of the ground pre- 
Vents us irom estimating the value of the Confederates’ posi- 
tion; but in general terms it is compared by eyewitnesses to 
that of the Alma. Now, at the Alma, there was required a 
superiority of numbers on the assailants’ part to neutralize 
the advantages which the possession of the heights, the com- 
mand of the river, and the artificial defences gave to the 
Russians. At Manassas, the superiority of numbers seems to 
have been on the other side. Mr. Davis, indeed, acknowledges 
to employing only 15,000 Confederates, but he refers perhaps 
only to that wing on which the chief attack was made. We 
cannot comprehend how the total force could be so small. There 
ad, at any rate, been ample time to throw up such field works as 
Would make a naturally strong place almost impregnable. General 
Béauregard is a military engineer by profession ; he has seen ser- 
Vice, and given proofs of ability in Mexico; and he had as many 
weeks as Menschikoff had days to fortify the line of his own 
choice, If, in spite of all his skill and of all his resources, 
he had been driven back by an army even equal in number 
to his own, his prospects of future suecess would have béen 
fall indeed. ‘There are other circumstances which would 


| 


action. 


He has managed to 
keep his arrangements secret, he is supported by better officers, 


have told in his favour in an 


and he is regarded with confidence by his men. The Fede- 
ralists had no good information about the strength of the 
heights they proposed to attack, or about the number of 
troops available for the defence. They flattered themselves 
that the position was strategically bad, and that the enemy 
would fall back to Richmond rather than risk a serious battle in 
that neighbourhood. Their continual dread of masked batteries 
is in itself a tribute to the skill of their opponent. The events 
of the 21st of July will only add to their nervousness on that 

int. It was some hours after the first shots were fired ere the 
battle became general, and the falling back of the Confederates, 
if it was intentional, speaks well for the steadiness of the men, 
and the efficiency of the officers. “ Better,” says a Greek pro- 
verb, “is an army of stags headed by a lion, than an army of 
lions headed by a stag.” Beauregard has, if the accounts of him 
be true, some claim to be classed as alion. The New York 
Times does not seruple to place the Federalist officers among the 
stags. “The rebels,” it says, “had rather encounter two or 
three of our Brigadiers than one private—it is understood that 
Beauregard has issued orders to his sharpshooters not to hit the 
men with epaulettes.” Paragraphs of this kind falling into the 
hands of the soldiers are equally prejudicial to their confidence 
as to their discipline. That the mischief exists there is no doubt. 
Just before the battle of Manassas, the Ohio regiments protested 
against being led by their Brigadier, General Schenk. He it 
was who commanded on the 17th of June, at that curious recon- 
noissance, in a railway train, when the troops were taken by 
steam under fire of a Letteey, and then deserted by the engine 
which should have been ready to take them back. 


Of the two Presidents—who, of course, exercise considerable 
influence over the course of affairs, if they do not determine the 
actual operations—Mr. Davis has the advantage over his rival 
in having received a military education, and in having apparently 
more natural taste for military affairs. At the late battle, he 
commanded the centre in person. Mr. Lincoln is accused of 
forcing his commander-in-chief to yield to the popular clamour, 
and to undertake that advance against the enemy of which his 
better judgment disapproved. General Scott has always remon- 
strated against attempting any important operation before his 
raw levies should have been metamorphosed into something 
like trained soldiers. He pledged himself to bring the war to a 
successful end by the 18st of May, 1862, if he were left to manage 
it in his own way; but he fixed on the ist of November as the 
earliest date for taking the field. His opinion was overruled, and 
no precautions on his part could secure the army against the 
danger he had foreseen. The general plan had long been formed. 
An advance upon Richmond had been in contemplation ever since 
the safety of Washington had been secured. The other move- 
ments in Virginia were in connexion with it; they were con- 
ducted with varied success to both sides, but were not signalized 
by any battle worth particular notice. They were principally 
directed against the division of Confederates, about 10,000 strong, 
under General Johnstone, which occupied Harper’s Ferry. 
About the end of May, troops were put in motion with the view 
of cutting it off from the main body, and by the middle of June 
they threatened it on three sides. On the north 15,000 or 20,000 
men under General Patterson were moving down from Chambers- 
burg. On the south-east, 6000 had advanced from Washington to 
Leesburg, and on the south-west, Generals M‘Clellan and Cox were 
closinginfrom Western Virginia by Romney and Beverley. On the 
16th of June, General Johnstone abandoned Harper’s Ferry, and 
fell back towards Winchester and Strasburg, from which latter 

lace there is a directrailway to Manassas. The FederalistGenerals 

ad failed to cut him off, but otherwise their operations had been 
satisfactory. Western Virginia was recovered to the Union, and 
some slight victories won. General Patterson obtained an ad- 
vantage over some of the Confederate troops at Hainsville, on the. 
2nd of July, and at Martinsburg on the “th. M‘Clellan had sur- 
prised a small camp at Philippa on the 2nd June, and on the 12th 
and 13th July he beat in succession Colonel Pogram and General 
Garnett. The former surrendered, the latter was killed in. 
rallying his men. By the 15th of July, the Federalists were 
ranged almost in a semicircle running from Alexandria and 
Washington, through Charlestown, to Romney and Beverley. 
On the 16th, the Grand Army of the Potomac began its advanee 
upon Manassas Junction. It moved on cautiously and slow! 
till the 21st. Then, trusting to General Johnstone being sti 
kept in check among the Alleghany mountains, it “rushed, 
singing patriotic songs, into the battle.” A few hours later, it 
was hurrying back in wild confusion to take shelter within the 
entrenchments of Washington. 


General Beauregard had little to gain and much to risk, con- 
sidering the nature of his troops, in a close pursuit. An active 
cavalry and artillery might have slaughtered some hundreds of 
fugitives, but night was coming on, and the defences of Wash- 
ington, which have been in course of construction ever ‘since 
the war began, ought to be proof against any such an attack as 
he could immediately have made. If, whilst the flush of success 
is on his men, and his Jines are secure against an immediate 
repetition of the attack, he were able to throw a superior force 
into the neighbourhood of Winchester and defeat the Federalist 
forces there, he would be turning his victory to better account. 
Richmond is for the present secure. It cannot be approached 
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from the North so long as the Confederate army cap maintain 
itself at such a point as Manassas Junction, and some time 
would be required to organize an expedition from Fortress 
Monro or the shores of the Chesapeake. 


REVIEWS. 


FRATICELLI’S MINOR WORKS OF DANTE.* 


HE minor works of Dante are read with various degrees of 
interest, and would mostly require no small diversity of 
tastes and tendencies in a circle in which they could be cordially 
appreciated. Some general acquaintance with them is, however, 
found essential to the criticism of his great poem, of which they 
serve either to analyse the method or to separate the elements 
in a synoptic form. The broad and bold political principles of 
the Commedia are established on the rigorous, though ambitious 
reasonings of the treatise De Monarchia ; while the vernacular 
idiom of the composition and the variable character of its tone, 
diction, and dialect are systematically criticised in the De Vulgari 
Eloquio. If you prize that element in the Paradiso which seems 
to inform the Tight robes of chivalry with the substance of our 
spiritual hopes, and reconciles the contemplative felicity of the 
immortal state with the love of woman, you find prefigured in 
the Vita Nuova “the rapture of repose that’s there.” The 
Convito offers a clue, though perhaps one that should not be 
trusted incautiously, to the allegories of the principal poem ; but 
we need not now touch upon such difficulties, because this work 
is not included in the volume now before us. We find in the latter, 
on the other hand, a little-known summary by Dante, of a thesis 
he sustained before the scholars of Verona—De Aqua et Terra—in 
January, 1320, from which curious illustrations may be gleaned 
of his traditional notions of physical geography, and of 
some speculations by which he would have vindicated or 
in a way enlarged them. The predominance of land over 
water in one great region of our globe is not yet fully 
explained by woken science, and had to be discussed by Dante 
on very peculiar and deficient premisses. This treatise is sparingly 
commented on, both, we think, as to some difficulties in the 
text and in the translation (which were first published by Dr. 
A. Torri, 1843, after the work had long lain lost), and as regards 
the comparison of passages in the poet’s other works, of which it 
might help us to form distinct conceptions. But it might not be 
easy to supply these omissions thoroughly, except to a critic 
having a considerable knowledge of physical science and its 
history. 

In most places the minuter annotations of Signor Fraticelli 
are Paver’ 0 to the student, as being pretty free from the 
wordy and egotistic trifling with which other Italian commenta- 
tors are encumbered. His dissertations are chiefly valuable in a 
negative sense, in removing spurious pieces from the Canzoniere, 
in combating over-ingenious theories respecting Dante’s emble- 
matic characters, and in moderately discussing the insuperable 
difficulties that exist on chronological and such-like points. But 
he seldom refreshes the reader with any very striking flashes of 
a keen or sympathetic insight into Dante’s'views and aims. We 
feel this more, because we are now inspecting a new collective 
edition (in progress) of well-known and partly approved com- 
mentaries, and find few or no additions of a comprehensive or 
genial character. In the prolegomena to the De Vulgari 
Eloquio we note the candid admission of an error pointed 
out by another scholar, together with a new prelusory flourish, 
which again conveys, we think, a rude and carelessly formed 
conception of the objects of the whole work—on which we must 
state our own impressions. We may have to approach the 
subject rather circuitously. Let us say here, to dismiss other 
topics, that the Fraticellian introductions to the Vita Nuova and 
de Monarchia prestnt little novelty in the present edition. The 
former aimed chiefly at_confuting the Rossettian theory, by 
which the narrative of Dante’s early love yas worked into an 
enigmatic Ghibelline parable. The state of the controversy 
seems to have required no fresh exertions from the believer in a 
Beatrice— 

Con carne ed ossa e con le sue giunture. 


Under the De Monarchia we find it carefully demonstrated that 
Dante’s objections to the Pope’s secular power did not apply to 
the latter’s holding lands as a feudatory of the emperor's, but ex- 
clusively to his holding them as a sovereign. Perhaps Dante’s 
being a citizen of Florence, and not of Rome, restrained him from 
indulging extreme opinions on this point. A sagacious note of 
Professor De Witte’s is appended on the date of the composition, 
and examined with partial approval. But we limit ourselves to 
other discussions. : 

The Vita Nuova and Canzoni of Dante are farther important 
to his reputation, as they prove the radically pure and severe tastes 
of an author whose greatest work was rendered, by force of out- 
ward circumstances, in many respects irregular, wild, and hetero- 
geneous. The main source of anomalies was the union of an 


* La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, i trattati De Vulgari Eloquio, De 

Monarchia, e la questione De Aqua et Terra, con traduzione Italiana delle 

re scelte latinamente, e note ed illustrazioni di Pietro Fraticelli. Firenze: 
bera, Bianchi, e Comp. 1857. 


heroic and a satiric element, which are not altogether fitted to 
each other in preconceived proportions, but seem sometimes to 
predominate spasmodically, according to events that left an im. 
pression on the poem during its composition. The reason is, that 
the author possessed one element of a Virgilian epos—the idea of 
a great political action, prepared by heaven, craved by earth, and 
to be accomplished by the virtue of a man—but he did not possess 
that other element, the historic realization of this idea. The 
achievement contemplated was the restoration of imperial supre. 
macy in Italy, on the legitimacy and sacred necessity of which 
work to princes and populations Dante could expatiate in the 
didactic strains of Marco Lombardi, or the encomiums of 
Justinianus, or the 2 emblems in the Terrestrial Paradise 
pageant; while yet all those actual movements in the world 
which he saw tending in the direction of his hopes were too 
dubious and futile to be commemorated with the triumphant 
confidence of heroic narrative. The Ainead of Virgil was 
the great exemplar of the Comedy; but it could not be struc. 
turally imitated beyond very narrow limits. Eleven books, 
nearly, of the Roman national poem had treated of the labours 
of Aneas, and one book of the rationaie of all that he had accom. 
plished ; and it was in that book neas descended to the world 
of the dead, and heard from a father’s spirit the purposes of 
fate concerning the great martial people he was to found, and the 
future of an empire which was to give peace, order, and justice 
to the race of man. That very empire, as he deemed it, was 
contemplated by Dante with a more sincere and unbounded 
reverence ; but, if he could renew the vision of neas eoncern- 
ing its de jure standing, he could not so go out, sword on thigh, 
to work out its establishment, nor could he look, with unin. 
terrupted confidence, to any other man to perform the task. He 
found the contemporary Teucri and Teucrian leaders at most 
periods plainly unequal to their duties, and fit subjects only fora 
satire—which should rise on meet occasions, to heroic snatches, but 
sink more frequently intothe wailings of unmitigatedelegy. And let 
it not be thought that in these remarks we are ascribing too 
political a character to the poem, or denying the superordination 
of its moral character, which contemplates men, as individuals 
and immortals, ‘‘ becoming by their freewill the subjects of re- 
tributive or remunerative justice.’ Only we are speaking of 
elements of finite order and disorder, and discords, felicitous or 
infelicitous, not of the manifest source of a vast, severe, and over- 
powering order and harmony in the general panoramic concep 
tions of the Hell, the Purgatory, and the Heaven. And we have 
so far observed, in as modern terms as possible, a triple tone or 
temper in the Divine Comedy, directed, it may be said 
broadly, to three distinct sentiments that subsist in us— 
those of moral grandeur, satiric satisfaction, and compassion. 
We have hinted that these tempers express themselves in 
their several grades of diction, as will be found consistent 
with, or requisite to the grace and freedom of the art of 
writing, when we discuss it outside the boundaries of Philistia. 
These were even naturally ultimated, in an unfixed language, in 
occasional varieties of local dialect. And in all this Dante's 
critical observation on his own mode of procedure seems to be 
the animating impulse of the De Vulgari Eloquio. But he cares 
less to speak directly of the temper of his poem than of the 
diction and dialect, both to avoid egotism and to comply with 
the forms of a traditional literary nomenclature, which is now in 
part very uncouth to us. In this way he calls the heroic style 
the tragic, as having, according to Horace’s Ars Poetica, the 
same elevated diction. He even terms Virgil’s Ainead a tragedy, 
(Inf. 20, 113); and he calls the satiric style comic. And indeed it 
was more convenient, in describing his poem in the letter to Can 
Grande, to speak of it as a comedy, and explain the term by refer- 
ring to the painful commencement and happy ending, or to the low 
language, “ which could be understood by unlearned persons and 
women,” than to give hints that it contained such satirical bursts, 
for instance, as follow the intreduction of Sordello. Finally the 
several dictions for tragedy, comedy, and elegy, are a 
called, volgare illustre, mediocre, humile, i.e., high, middle, an 
low vernacular diction; and thus we may now understand the 
passage, (De Vulg Elogq.. 1. 2, ¢. 4):— 

So in those things that occur to be stated, we must use our discretion 
whether they are to be sung in the —_ or the comic or the elegiac manner. 
For tragedy we put on the higher style, for comedy the lower ; by elegy we 
understand the style of the miserable. If they are to be sung in the tragic 
manner, then we must assume the high vernacular, and we must conse- © 
quently tie together the Canzone [an daburate scheme of rhymes exemplified ~ 
in the poems of the yt * ut if in the comic manner, let sometimes } 
the middling, sometimes the low diction be assumed, and we reserve to our- 
selves to explain the distinction in our fourth book. But if in the elegiae, it 
behoves us only to take the low vernacular. 


Here a difficulty occurs, that the style of elegy is placed below 
that of comedy, i.e. satire, which we are accustomed to think less 
poetical and Jess elevated. But we may remark that the only 
elegiac poem to which Dante makes any special reference is 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, whence he quotes in the Vita Nuova 
** Quomodo sedet sola civitas,” &e. Now in this book we ma 
easily see that our compassion is often appealed to thro 
images so low and nauseous, that even satire, if its wit and intel- 
lectual spontaneity had at all to be tempered with poetic 
beauty, would have shrunk from using them. And thus, in the 
descriptions of the lower circles of the Inferno, we have meaner 
images and words than enter into the satiric outburst of Caecia- 
guida, or into that we have referred to in Purgatory, Canto 6. 
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. Now, of the three vernaculars (dictions rather than dialects) 


that were to be analysed in the treatise, the books that are now 
extant, Books I. and II., do not proceed beyond the part referring 
to the high vernacular. A consequence is, that various words are 
condemned which are actually used in the Comedy, though not 
in the more elevated passages, as “introcque” comicé at the end 
of Inf. c. 20, and “ manicar,” elegiacé, in Ugolino’s tale. It was 
at one time argued that the appearance of these words proved 
the De Vulgari Eloquio to be no genuine production of Dante. 
Signor Fraticelli did not go this length, but he held Dante 
chargeable with some inconsistency. He has now, however, 
candidly adopted some acute suggestions of Signor Ponta, by 
which these difficulties are cleared up in essentially the manner 
we have intimated. 

But there is something all too patriotic in the flourish by which 
our present commentator introduces Dante as the champion of 
the Italian vernacular literature. His words are— 

The writings indited in the vernacular tongue were not, in the time of 
Dante, to be traced back to a very remote date, because, as he himself tells 
us, there had been none prior to 1150. But what was that vernacular then, 
and what else could it be, except a shapeless mixture of various dialects ? 
And therefore he, availing himself of the elements that the spoken language 
presented to him, choosing the best words of it, and giving them both a form 
and rules, conceived the idea of founding an idiom which, in es in sweet- 
ness, and in power, should rival the language of Latium, and should be accom- 
modated to all parts of Italy as the general instrument of the manifestation 
of the thoughts of the Italians. And he was the first that conceived such an 
idea—an idea that, in his actual position, became very opportune to him, 
because he required it to indite his magnificent and, I may say, encyclopedic [!} 
poem. 

Such views are natural and inspiriting for most Italians, but 
do not suit our conception of the cosmopolitan principles of the 
poet, who says, in this very work, that ‘“ the world is his country, 
as the sea that of fishes.” They make him look too like a rebel 
or a secessionist before the majesty of the Latin language, con- 

sidering both the veneration that might naturally be inspired by 
its actual literary supremacy in Europe, where it must have 
appeared an invaluable bond between the learned and refined of 
distant generations and localities ; and, besides this, the peculiar 
aspect under which the question would present itself to aman of 
Dante’s political views. He had asserted in the Monarchy that 
the world should be one community, under one supreme juris- 
diction; and that, as a prince or a municipal magistrate was 
everywhere found to arbitrate between individuals, so it belonged 
to an emperor to arbitrate between prince and prince, muni- 
cipality and municipality. And the Roman empire, upraised by 
so many marvellous interpositions of Providence, ought to be 
revered, he deemed, as the divinely-lent foundation on which 
men might support this system of world-tranquillizing and 
world-perfecting order. Dante only mentions the English and 
Scotch as “ madmen,” because they were waging internecine 
wars without a thought of seeking justice or arbitration. Is it 
likely that he was among the first to foresee or wish for that down- 
fall of the Latin language which has taken place since his time, 
and for which, though relieved by the wonderful development of 
the art of printing, we pay a penalty by having so many various 
grammars and vocabularies to master ere we can enter on the 
study of European literature and philosophy. Had he so little 
interest in a language of surpassing rhythmical beauties, which 
was then a light among the barbarians and a glory to the empire 
that he revered? We think he was zealous, on the contrary, 
that works of permanent and universal utility should continue 
to be written in Latin. Yet the vernacular languages, he 
deemed, were not to be oppressed, because they still supplied to 
every mortal the most natural, and therefore most genuine 
means of exercising himself in the arts of expression. What 
then? It is not every one that need write for distant 
places and ages; it is better far that ordinary men should 
write for their nearest neighbours, and at most seek to 
act upon posterity through their influence upon the lives 
and manners of such people. Nor should the most able be too 
fearful of forfeiting by this narrowness that “universal and im- 
mortal reputation’’ which so often becomes a vague and barren 
admiration of a man’s power or cleverness or genius, conducing 
infinitesimally to the edification of his readers. Let Europe, 
Dante perhaps felt, have national literatures, regulated by a Euro- 

an and classical one, as she must have national and municipal 

ws and liberties with an international right above them, if she 
is not to become a Numidia, and as all that is most beautiful in 
our arts, manners, and forms of worship, clusters round local, 
temporary centres, and is corrected by cosmopolitan traditions, 
From these views spring the careful apologies which Dante uses 
for writing on special subjects in Italian, as in the Convito and 

Vita Nuova ; and in accordance with these he actually writes in 

Latin the De Monarchia, and even the De Vuigari Eloguio, 
because it has some bearings on French and Provencal literature. 
In the precepts of the treatise itself we will refer more particularly, 
to sustain our views, to the comment on ‘“‘Grammatica” at 
the end of c. 9, and on Vernacular Writing in c. 1 of the first 
book. We may also perhaps consider that Dante seeks to excuse 
- the partial incongruity of his doctrine on language by his careful 
contemplation of the necessary mutability of all human idioms— 
which he traces, of course, from Adam and the Tower of Babel, 
with the same submissive and ingenious processes of scriptural 
analysis that are still adhered to, among all well-regulated 


EDWIN OF DEIRA* 


NY fresh volume of Mr. Alexander Smith's poetry will be 

awaited by the public with considerable interest. The 
reputation of this author has been, no doubt, deservedly 
heightened by the peculiar and highly creditable circumstances 
under which he has developed his taste for verse-writing. More- 
over, at times he rises so near the level of a first-class poet, that 
on every new occasion of his coming before us we are tempted 
to anticipate something really excellent and lasting from his 
pen. We cannot, however, predict that Edwin of Deira will 
materially improve its author’s position in the literary world. 
Every page is eminently pretty, and the story throughout is 
readable enough. But the characters have no sort of vigour 
or individuality, and the plot is of a very shambling descrip- 
tion. There are plenty of fine lines, but often bearing an un- 
comfortable appearance of having been foisted into their places 
by the head and shoulders. In our selection of what we 
consider Mr. Smith’s most successful passages, we shall accord- 
ingly give a preference to such as form natural and unforced 
links in the flow of the narrative. With regard to general 
criticism, we can only repeat what has been already said twenty 
times elsewhere in previous notices of our author's works. 
But Mr. Smith should recollect that each repetition ina new 
work of his old faults strengthens the hands of adverse criticism ; 
while each year that passes deprives him of the plea of in- 
experience, and lessens his chances of amendment. He is still 
utterly unable to shake off his earlier faults—an unfortunate 
striving after violent metaphors in earth, sea, and air, and an 
inveterate habit of echoing other people’s poetry and ideas. He 
still continues to tantalize us with beautiful lines here and there, 
and as often spurls their effect with some monstrous imagery or 
fortuitous comparison. He has, however, followed the poetical 
tendencies of the age, in having become more thoroughly Tenny- 
sonian in this than in his former works. The ‘ Idylls” have 
idealized the times of King Arthur, as reproduced in the England 
of Edward III. Edwin of Deira would do as much for the 
chronicles of the Heptarchy. We are content to endorse the 
historical aspect of this work without minute scrutiny. The 
main outlines of the story may be read by the uninitiated for 
themselves in the first chapter of Hume—for the nonce a sufli- 
ciently deep authority. The names and facts are slightly 
altered here and there with a no doubt justifiable poetic license. 

We shall now proceed to quote a few of the pleasantest extracts, 
to our mind, in Mr. A. Smith's present volume. Our author is 
infinitely most agreeable where he is content to dispense with 
metaphors—or, at any rate, does not stretch and strain them to 
the utmost — of symbolicaf tension. For instance, the old 
King Redwald is anxiously expecting tidings of the decisive battle 
with Ethelbert 

Each morn and eve 


He questioned, like a voyager who knows 

That land is somewhere hidden in the sky, 

And, weary of the ocean’s silence, thrusts 

A haggard face into the eyes of dawn 

And reads no news, and, when the long day falls 
With its great torch of sunset o’er the west, 
Revealing nothing, sickens. 


The next two extracts illustrate the pro 
ship of Bertha, Redwald, the East-Angli 
The lovers are riding together— 

for the path 


Familiar to her childhood, and to still 

And maiden thoughts, upon a sudden di 
To an unknown sweet land of delicate light 
Divinely aired, but where each rose and 
Was trembling, as if haunted by a dread 
Of coming thunder. 


of Edwin’s court- 
King’s, daughter. 


And while 
The Prince's lip still li on the hand 
That never more could pluck a simple flower, 
But he was somehow mixed up in the act. 
How much better Mr. A. Smith succeeds in the simple vein 
than when among his cloud pictures and wave allegories! Thus, 
after Edwin has crushed his enemies, he sets about rebuilding 


his capital :— 
And all around 

The voice of industry in wood and field 

Came back again, like some old pleasant tune 

Long broken off, renewed; or silver stream 

A mirror for the flowers. 
Or take, lastly, part of the speech of Paulinus, an emissary from 
Rome to Christianize the country —although it reminds us a 
little of old Gaunt’s well-known deathbed apostrophe to England, 
in the play of Richard II. :— 


A land all shadowed b 
Refreshed and beautified by stately streams. 

Turn we now to the unfavourable side of the picture. We 
regretted above that Mr. Smith had not been warned by the 
experience of time to moderate something of the violence of his 
metaphors. Lines of the following mintage are of not unfre- 


minds, in verifying the elements of Geology and Egyptology. 


* Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith, Cambridge and London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1861. 
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quent occurrence throughout this volume. We get, as early as 
age 3— 
li The feverish stars pressed forward to their bournes. 
This epithet as applied to the heavenly bodies is entirely 
gratuitous. Listen to our author again in a thoroughly charac- 
teristic passage :— 
As the light that burns 

Upon the bellied wry-necked thunder-cloud, 

Rearing itself from out the inky east 

Against the spokes of sunset— 


If a thunder-cloud is to be called bellied and wry-necked, and 
the stars feverish, we shall soon have some over-zealous imitator 
of this school describing a measled moon-rise or a scarlatina sun- 
set. in fact, any medical dictionary would afford synonyms of? 
the reel in a sickly profusion. Surely, also, this is the acme of 
violent symbolism— 

When the red torrent fiays the gorge’s throat. 


We are also regaled with “ the wrinkled armpit of the hill,” “the 
conflagration of the dawn,” “‘ convoluted cloud,” “ soft-plumaged 
time” and “his creaking wings.” Here is a feast at Redwald’s 
court :— 
. The lordliest game of forest and of hill 

Made that board paradise, within whose smell 
The pheonix appetite divinely died 

Into a rarer life. 


Such an extract might stand prefixed to a gastronomic treatise 
or the “ Physiologie du Gott.” The poor phanix has done 
much hard poetical duty in his time, but seldom figured under 
quainter circumstances. Or, not to leave our ideal aviary, we 
may quote— 

And when the wayward fowl, Prosperity, 

Roosts in thy boughs, I'll see her wife of thine. 


To conclude with a better image, but equally founded, as we 
hold, upon a wrong principle— ‘ 
His soul was aye 
A broad-disked flower at gaze on battle’s Sun. 


It is really an infinite pity that Mr. A. Smith should continue 
to regard the real province of poetry as residing in such fantastic 
and exaggerated sentiment. In his ballad of ‘ Torquil and 
Oona,” one stanza is sufliciently poor to require notice. Oona 
laments her lover, Torquil, a fisherman drowned in a storm, to 
the following very mediocre effect :— 
The shirt I made for thee is wet, my dear; 
Blue is the mouth I kissed, and blue the nails ; 
Yet, sleeping by thy side, I would not fear 
The coiling sea-snakes, and the shadowing whales. 


Much of the atmosphere of the principal poem is, as we should 
expect. intensely Tennysonian. The publication of the Jdylls 
no doubt determined its narrative form, and suggested its semi- 
chivalrous personages and times, as in the case of Tanuhduser ; 
yet we trace more directly the influence of the Laureate’s 
earlier style, in the present instance. The simpler and less 
florid versification of the Jdyl/s stands at a wider distance 
from the imitations of our author. Mr. A. Smith has an 
unfertunate habit—and this is no new remark—of so im- 
pregnating his mind with the writings of his favourite authors, 
that (as in the case of Mr. Tennyson) he finally, and to some 
extent, we believe unwittingly, manages to give us back the 
diction, grammatical structure, and even the vocabulary of the 
Laureate. In a beginner all this is pardonable, perhaps unavoid- 
able; yet surely Mr. A. Smith ought by this time to have shaken 
down his earlier scaffolding of props and models, and have begun 
to think about founding a style of his own. 

But though Mr. A. Smith for the most part has in his own lan- 
guage “grown imitative as an echo,” he in certain places trespasses 
beyond the limits of allowable imitation. And considering his 
reputation as a poet, it may not be out of place to point out a 
few instances of this, selected at random, and given in by no means 
an exhaustive catalogue. Our author ought really to know better 
by this time. We find this line at p. 79— 


. He drinks the wine of travel to the lees. 
In Ulysses— 
T cannot rest from travel, I will drink 
Life to the lees. 
At p. 88 :— 


O’er ferny hills that Autumn rusts like iron. 
In Edwin Morris or the Lake :— 

But when the bracken rusted on their crags. 
Bracken is equivalent to ferny, crags to hills. Autumn is the 
time Mr. Tennyson intends to express by this picturesque image. 
Like iron is given the reader in, and is mere surplusage, as rusting 
suggests iron itself. We have dwelt upon this line as an old 
friend in a new coat. At p. 41 :— 


Sudden above the shoulder of the world 
The broad sun bounced and flung his shafts abroad. 


In the Princess, p. 109 :— 


—issued in the sun that now 
Leapt from the dewy shoulders of the earth 
And hit the northern hills. 


At p. 128 :— 


In the Princess, p. 42 :— 
To smooth my pillow mix the foaming draught. 
Compare also, at p. 20:— 


And her voice . . . then so stopped 
That its surcease was to the ear what light 
Withdrawn is to the eye. 


We may say “ Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte,” and 
collate out of A Dream of Fair Women :— 
When she made pause I knew not for delight 
Because with sudden motion from the ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, and fill’d with light 
The mnterval of sound. 
At p. 73:— 
And broke the mass of light 
Into a swarm of golden butterflies 
That danced and bickered. 
In the Luiking Oak— 
A second (sunbeam) fluttered round her lip 
Like a golden butterfly. 
Or, not to multiply instances, “ Martial knot to knot that 
buzzed,” at p. 78, and the Princess, p. 22, “buzzed in knots of 
talk.” P. 86, “ The long day waned,” in Ulysses, p. 267, “‘ The 
long day wanes, the slow moon climbs.” P. 164, “ That bend 
and waver through the oily calm,” in Audley Court, p. 224 
“ The bay was oily calm,” &. &e. And so any one could go on 
who chose to take the trouble. We shall content ourselves with 
the dissection of only two more very characteristic lines towards 
the end of the volume :— 
And homewards lowed the mighty uddered kine, 
And the long rookery creaked through coloured air. 


Now “browsed by deep-uddered kine” occurs in the Gardener's 
Daughter. The use of “ rookery” for “ rooks” with the epithet, 
is out of the Princess—* long line of the approaching rookery,” 
and also in Locksley Hall—* leads the clanging rookery home.” 
“ Creaked through coloured air,” notwithstanding a perceptible 
echo between “ creaked” and “clanging,” is Mr. A. Smith’s 
own, and intensely his own, in none of his happiest moods of 
composition. 

It would be perhaps hard-hearted to anatomize after this 
fashion the first-born, magenta-bound gushings of a youn 
Sappho or Alewus; but Mr. A. Smith has had such repeate 
warnings on this score, and such ample time to have learnt cau- 
tion that we feel no compunction in his case. We must also 
suggest, in conclusion, that it is somewhat out of place in a 
tale of the period of the Heptarchy te compare the heart of 
Edwin to a “stopped clock,” apparently of a steady-goin 
modern make, for it is ‘‘aye poimting to one hour.” And f 
would be as well not to run neck and neck with the Spenserian 
“ forthright,” and the provincial and old English “ligging,” such 
expressions as “gave his full adhesion in,” or such an 
Americanism as “ indebtedness.” 


«< 


MERIVALE ON COLONIZATION.* 


HEN Mr. Merivale first gave these lectures to the world, 
some twenty years ago, Colonial discussions wore a very 
different aspect from that which they wear now. They were 
then among the most important of those that occupied the 
thoughts of politicians. They were bound up with the most 
pressing questions of the day. As fields of emigration, the 
colonies were closely connected with all the anxious controversies 
of that time respecting the best mode of throwing off the super- 
abundant population of which heavy poor's-rates and Chartist 
riots gave suck melancholy evidence. As factors in the great 
‘eolonial system,” they entered largely into the Free-trade con- 
troversy which was just then rising into importance. As areas of 
transportation they oceupied the foreground in those exaggerated 
pictures of convict suffering by which the philanthropists were 
then beginning to discredit that valuable system. Pushed thus 
prominently before the public attention, ourcolonies had bred theo- 
ries and controversies of their own. That superfluity of the con- 
structive faculty with which civilized communities are periodically 
plagued was concentrating itself upon our colonial empire. Some 
schemers were building up new theories of government; others 
digging out of antiquity, or spinning out of their own imagina- 
tions systems of colonization that were new at least to modern 
times. It was a time when the colonies were honoured with 
long debates and laborious Committees, and when many a risin 
statesman made his fame by the skill with which he piec 
together some novel policy out of the ever-varying material 
furnished by Colonial witnesses and Colonial statisticians. 

All this is over now. Itis an evidence of the rapidity with 
which we live in these days, that the very ruins of many of 
these controversies have perished. Mr. Merivale’s lectures were 
strictly appropriate to their time ; and reading them over again 
now is like reading an old volume of Hansard, or a collection of 
ancient polemical tracts. At times it is difficult to persuade 
oneself that any one ever entertained some of the views he 
combats; at others it is hard to understand how some of the 
questions on which he bestows so much labour were thought 
worth the trouble of discussing. The retrospect is, however, 


* Lectures on Colonization and Colonies. Delivered before the University 
of Oxford in 1839, 1840, 1841. By Herman Merivale. A New edition. 


With cooling cup and pillow-smoothing hand, 


London: Longmans. 1861. 
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one to which he can look back with considerable complacency. 
The side which he adopted was generally the winning one; and 
the predictions which he hazarded have in most instances proved 
to be correct. The colonial system, the intricate network of 
iaterlaced protections and prohibitions, the product of so much 
misplaced ingenuity, upon whose destruction he expends such 
ample stores of learning and logic, is dead enough now to have 
appeased his bitterest animosity. The popular institutions 
which the enthusiastic Professor of twenty years ago coveted 
for the colonies have been accorded to them with a liberality 
the results of which seem to have a little startled the sobered and 
disenchanted administrator of the year 1861. The Wakefield 
theory has been carried into practice with no sparing hand, and 
Mr. Merivale deserves the credit of having pointed out from the 
beginning what part of it was true metal, and what was perish- 
able alloy. The theory that a fixed price for land could make a 
clony self-supporting from the very first has been torn to shreds 
by rude experience. The idea that the same machinery would 
secure a due proportion between capital and labour has proved 
to be a student’s dream. Even the particular price on which 
theorists of this school originally fixed has not survived the 
practical experience of the colonisis themselves. The whole 
theory of a uniform price has broken down. In Australia and 
in Canterbury, where the clearing has been ready done by nature, 
the high price of land has answered tolerably well. The land 
which required but little expenditure, and yielded a rapid return, 
was found to be worth a lurge outlay in- purchase money; and 
therefore it found purchasers. But in the Northern Island 
of New Zealand, where the land was thickly wooded, the high 
price utterly broke down; and in Canada, which was similarly 
cireumstanced, it was never even tried. ‘The practical difliculty, 
ifthere had been no other, was the competition of the United 
States. As long as an acre of American forest could be got for 
five shillings, people would not give a pound for an acre of New 
Zealand forest. ‘The one feature of the Wakefield scheme which 
has survived the test of experience, and has pr a valuable 
discovery in the art of colonization, was the plan of using 
the purchase-money of land as a means of bringing out poor emi- 
grants to people the colony. It did not have the effect which 
Mr. Wakefield anticipated, of attracting large capitalists to the 
colony ; but it operated in swelling its population with a rapidity 
utterly unknown to earlier colonies which had relied wholly upon 
spontaneous emigration. This result the Wakefield school have 
unquestionably produced. But Mr. Merivale is a little too kind 
toaschool of which he no doubt cherishes an affectionate re- 
membrance, in treating this result as a triumph of their theory. 
It is rather an accidental consequence, or at best a very 
secondary success. It had very little to do with the finely-drawn 
speculations of which the theory is principally made up. And 
even that amount of success was not attained without a very 
material modification of the original doctrine. Mr. Wakefield 
strongly insisted that all the purchase-money of land should go 
towards emigration, and repudiated the idea that any of it should 
be applied for surveying and road making. In practice it has 
been found indispensable to apply at least half of it to these pur- 

ses. The sale by auction, and the lease of pastoral runs, are 
equally bold departures from the original scheme. 

In these busy times men are not fond of slaying again slain 
heresies ; and, save as illustrating one chapter in the great his- 
tory of human error, much of the interest of these lectures has 
passed away. The historical parts of them, lucidly and learnedly 
put together, will always retain their value. But for the pur- 
poses of present political discussion, the colonies have lost the 
prominence they once held. They can no longer claim the first, 
or even the second rank among the subjects of the day. - If any 
man presses them on the House of Commons, he is met only by 
the unanswerable rejoinder of a count-out. In truth, their tie 
tous now is a gossamer thread. ‘They have ceased to form a 
component part in our protective or navigation system. They 
no longer furnish us with an outlet for our convicts, and we have 
ceased to need them asa field of emigration. The account between 
us and them is now a very simple one. On their side, they far- 
nish us with a market for our exports, which some economists 
think would be straitened, and others think would be widened, 
if their connexion with England were to cease. On our side, we 
spend about a million and a half yearly on their defence—an ex- 
penditure which enables us to furnish an agreeable variety of 
station to our soldiers, and to indulge in the sentiment that the 
sun never sets on our Empire. 

Under these circumstances, there are but two subjects touched 
on by Mr. Merivale which command any considerable attention 
at the present moment. Both of them are involved in the pre- 
sent—or the late—New Zealand war. One of them is the extent 
to which the mother country is bound to the defence of her 
colonies. The other is the mode in which subject savage tribes 
should be dealt with. With respect to the first, Mr. Merivale 
does not take a very decided view. He admits the logical force 
of the argument, that if we make native wars a ground for bring- 
ing a large commissariat expenditure into a colony, native wars 
are not very likely to cease. On the other hand, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact, somewhat overlooked in this controversy, that 
colonies only thrive as good markets for our exports when they 
are at peace. The New England colonies, to which reference is 

frequently made, cost England nothing, it is true, for defence 
against the natives. But then they brought in very little in the 


way of trade. Their growth was precarious and very slow, com- 

pared to that of those modern colonies which we have spared no 

expense to foster. The colonies may have no right to our assist- 

ance; but it may be still good policy in us to give it, on the. 
principle that a judicious banker will often help an insolvent 

debtor out of temporary difficulties. But Mr. Merivale very 

earnestly protests against the thriftless combination of the two 

lines of argument which at present governs our colonial policy. 

We maintain in theory the view that the colonies must help 

themselves ; but we never have the courage to adhere to it when 

the time of trial comes :— 

The consequence of these opposing political tendencies is a vacillation of 
purpose greatly to be regretied, The same series of events continually recurs 

in colonies thus circumstanced. In every period of tranquillity some pre- 

paration is made for weaning colonists from their reliance on Imperial arms. 

‘Troops are gradually withdrawn. But the colonists—pretty well assured of 
what is coming—make very slight effort to create a defensive force. Then 

comes a rebellion, or a border war. Troops are hurried back from England, 
and the danger is at length averted at an expense greatly exceeding what 
would have occurred if they had remained in the colony. Then the old pro- 
cess of withdrawal begins again. The colonists are again threatened with 
being lofi to themselves, and again exhorted to military preparation—threats 
which they have learnt to estimate at their just value, and exhortations 
which have no power to stir them from their inertuess produced both by 
habit and by calculation. For there is a principle in their resistance. The 
same community which will cheerfully contribute, with a generosity far out- 
stripping its apparent means, to auy object of public munificence in which 
Old England is interested, will hold out as long as it can against any 
invitation to take on itself its own charges, hitherto defrayed by the mother 
country. And thus the course of affairs goes on, period alter period, in the 
same vicious circle. The principle of military protection from home, openly 
avowed and consistently acted on, would have cost far less money than the 
opposite principle maintained in theory, and perpetually departed from in 
practice. 


The treatment of the native tribes is, in practice, a branch of 
the same question. One of the considerations that have acted 
most powerfully with the English Government in preventing them 
from abandoning to the settlers their own defence against the 
natives, has been the fear that they would provide for it with more 
efficiency than humanity. Mr. Merivale does not seem to think 
it is so much the settlers as those who precede the settlers that 
are to be dreaded. His forebodings with respect to the future 
fate of the aborigines were disheartening enough when the lec- 
tures were first delivered, and later experience seems to have 
confirmed his darkest anticipations. He does not take the 
view that it is the mission of the Anglo-Saxon to improve the 
native races off the face of the earth; nor does he believe that 
there is any truth in the mysterious law with which Europeans 
have been wont to console their consciences, that wherever the 
white man shows himself the native tribes, under some occult 
influence, begin to dwindle. The influences which sweep them 
away are, to his mind, the very reverse of occult. The passage 
in which he describes them contains so much more passion, and 
therefore so much more eloquence, than he usually permits him- 
self, that it is worth extracting :— 


And, in truth, there is something extremely painful in the reflection with 
which we are driven to conclude all our speculations on this subject—namely, 
that the evils with which we have to contend are such as no system, however 
wise and humane, can correct. Our errors are not of conception so much as 
of execution. Nothing is easier than to frame excellent theories, which, if 
they could be carried out, would go far towards removing the stigma under 
which we lie, and redressing the miseries which we have occasioned. But we 
cannot control the mischief which is going on at a far more rapid rate of pro- 
gress than we dare expect for the results of our most practicable schemes of 
improvement, Of what use are laws and regulations, however Christian and 
reasonable the spirit in which they are framed, when the trader, the back- 
woodsman, the pirate, the bushranger, have been beforehand with our legis- 
lators, poisoning the savage with spirits, inoculating him with loathsome 
diseases, brutalizing his mind, and exciting his passions for the sake of gain ? 
Desolation goes betore us, and civilization lags slowly and lamely behind. We 
hand over to the care of the missionary and the magistrate, not the savage, 
with his natural tendencies and capacities and his ancestral habits, but a de- 
graded, craving, timid, and artful creature, tamiliarized with the powers and 
the vices of the whites, rendered abject or sulley,by ill-treatment, and with all 
his remaining faculties engrossed by the ined difficulty of obtaining sub- 
sistence in his contracted hunting-grounds. What success could the ablest 
and most zealous philanthropist promise himself out of such materials ? And 
what must be our expectations, who have mainly to rely on agents necessarily 
removed from close control and responsibility, and often very imperfectly 
qualified for the work we have to undertake? All the anticipations of sue- 
cess which a reasonable man can frame to himself from of reform and 
amelioration must necessarily be subject to one reservation—namely, if they 
be not thwarted by the perverse wickedness of those outcasts of society whom 
the first waves of our colonization are sure to bring along with them. If 
their violence and avarice cannot be restrained by the arm of power—and it 
must be confessed that there appears scarcely any feasible mode of accom- 
ae this—it is impossible but that our progress in the oceupation of bar- 

arous countries must be attended with the infliction of infinite suffering. 
Nor is this state of things peculiar to our own times, though increased de- 
moralization, as well as increased energy and activity in colonizing, may of 
late have rendered it more conspicuous than heretofore, The history of the 
European settlements in America, Africa, and Australia presents everywhere 
the same general features—a wide and sweeping destruction of native races 
by the uncontrolled violence of individuals, if not of colonial authorities, 
followed by tardy attempts on the part of Governments to repair the acknow- 
ledged crime. 
Apparently his later experience has given him reason rather to 
deepen than to relieve the darker tints of this picture. In the 
original text, he mentions the attempts that had been made to 
civilize the natives of Van Diemen’s Land, as a hopeful instance of 
efforts in this direction. In a note dated in the present year, he 
states, ‘‘as a testimony to the futility of sanguine expectations,” 
that these humane labours have resulted in reducing the number 
of the aborigines from 111 to 16. Unhappily there is as yet no 
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exception to the unanimity with which all experience foretells the practice not a little influenced by the newer methods of Masaceig 


same melancholy end to all similar undertakings. 


The secret and Masolino. ‘These two great painters, through Filipping 


of saving a savage race to which the white trader has had Lippi, gave the prevailing character to the style of Domenieo 


access is yet to be discovered. 


DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO.* 


_ Ghirlandaio from the very beginning of his career. Mr. Lay 

| following Vasari, but correcting the confused dates of that writer, 

| describes the several works, which are nearly all in fresco, known 
to be by our artist. A Last Supper, painted in 1480 for the 


HE Arundel Society, persevering in its good intentions of | refectory of the Ognissanti, in Florence, shows little — at 
ilful 


keeping better faith with its subseri'crs, has issued its 
ublications for 1860 during the present year. We hope that 
fore the year closes, the Council will have recovered all the 
ground that has been lost, and will be able to boast that there 
are no arrears to be made up. So great is the deserved pros- 
perity of the Society, as testified by the rapidly pea dae of 
members, that any further delay or unpunctuality must be attri- 
buted, not to want of means, but to lack of energy in the manage- 
ment. And of this, happily, there is no sign at present. 

As usual, the budget of publications issued to the subscribers 
is, in mere money value, worth much more than the annual guinea 
which is paid for it. First of all, we may congratulate the society 
on having at last escaped out of the Arena chapel at Padua. 
Two final plates, representing the Ascension and the Descent of 
the Holy Spirit respectively, conclude the almost tedious series 
of Giotto’s famous eae in that church. Thirty-eight bold 
but coarse woodcuts, by Messrs. Dalziel, from the drawings of 


Mr. W. O. Williams, have been devoted to this pictorial life of | 


our Saviour. The doses indeed have been administered hom@o- 
pathically, being spread over a period of six years. But there 
are few subscribers who will not be glad to receive the last instal- 
ment of plates, and the third and last section of Mr. Ruskin’s 
explanatory letter-press, together with a title-page and index for 
binding up the whole. It is not that the series is uninteresting 
or uninstructive. Far from it. 
repulsive style in which the pictures have been drawn and en- 


But owing to the hard and | 


graved, almost all Giotto’s tenderness and grace have disappeared. | 


It is not only that the colour of the original is wanting, but the 
severity and harshness of the outlines are infinitely exaggerated. 


These woodcuts give us the accurate anatomy, so to say, of | dite of 
Giotto’s groups, but that is all. They will remind the traveller | 02.°ither side of him is a priest, one bearing a censer, the other ready to 

1 groups, ° y x | Sprinkle the corpse with holy water. At the other end of the bier are three 
of the ordonnance of the Arena frescoes, and will show the critic | 


the characteristic faults and merits of Giotto’s design ; but they 
do no justice to the great painter. Mr. Ruskin himself, in con- 
cluding his suggestive running commentary on the whole series, 
has the courage and honesty to say as much in very plain 
language. “The series of engravings thus completed, while 
they present no characters on which the members of the Aruncel 
Society can justifiably pride themselves, have nevertheless a 
real and effective value, if considered as a series of maps of the 
Arena series.” And he goes on to acknowledge that the expres- 
sion and refined character of the originals are of necessity lost in 
this formal method of reproduction. ‘ The best results obtain- 
able by mechanical effort will only be charts or plans of pictures, 
not mirrors of them.” For his own part, he seems to think that 
the only proper representation of such works of ancient art 
consists in the reproduction by the aid of exquisite engraving of 
the fragmentary studies made of them by masterly painters— 
which is, as we need not say, a very characteristic opinion. 

We pass on to the chromo-lithographs of the year, which, as 
usual, are two in number. The first represents, on a reduced 
scale, the Death of St. Francis of Assisi, from the fresco of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio in the church of the SS. Trinita, Florence. 
The other gives us the heads of a bishop and a priest from the same 
picture, in the full size of the original. Both chromo-lithographs 
are by Messrs. Storch and Kramer, of Berlin, executed under the 
direction of Professor Griiner. The drawings from which they 
are copied were by Signor Mariannecci. It is pleasant to be 
able to say that the execution of these coloured prints is decidedly 
better than ever. The larger picture is really most satisfactory 
in its reproduction of t™® tone and harmony of colours in the 
original fresco. A certain crudeness may be observed on close 
inspection; the heads seem disproportionately-large, and the faces 
inexpressive ; but at a little distance the effect is certainly equal 
to that of a finished water-colour drawing. In the smaller full. 
sized heads, however, the gradations of tone and the delicacy of 
the shadows are reproduced with still more marvellous fidelity 
These chromo-lithographs are accompanied by an essay on the 
position of Domenico Ghirlandaio in the history of art, ably 
written by Mr. Layard. 

Tommaso di Currado Bigordi, the father of the painter, was a 

ldsmith of the Ponte Vecchio of Florence, who was named II 

hirlandaio, “the garland-maker,” because he manufactured 
wreaths of gold and silver for the fashionable damsels of the day. 
Domenico, his eldest son, born in 1449, followed at first his 
father’s business, and, like many of his famous contemporaries, 
found his training in modelling and chiselling a good introduction 
to the proper use of the brush. His skill in drawing became 
known, and he entered the “ bottega,” or shop—studio, we 
should call it now—of Alessio Baldovinetti. Of this rare artist, 
to whom a number of worthless pictures have been improperly 
attributed, Mr. Layard finds a specimen in the altar-piece of our 
National Gallery which goes by the name of Fra Filippo Lippi. 
The last quarter of the fifteenth century was a transitional period 
in art. Fra Angelico, who belonged in heart and mind to the 
mystical and conventional school of the past age, was in his 


* Publications of the Arundel Society for the year 1850, 


composition or picturesque grouping; but there is much s 
facial expression in the figures, dignified treatment of dra 
and general elevation of character. Somewhat similar, but more 
conventional and less forcible, is the Last Supper which he painted 
for anoth.r monastery—that of San Marco. Mis fame being now 
established, he was invited to Rome to take a part in the decora. 
tions of the Sistine Chapel. The subject chosen by him was the 
calling of St. Peter and St. Andrew. The picture shows, in the 
uping, a decided imitation of the manner of Masaccio, with, 
owever, a much greater truthfulness of landscape painting, and 
much greater knowledge of perspective, than ever was reached 
by that master. 

It was in 1485 that Ghirlandaio completed his frescoes of the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi, in the Sassetti Chapel of the Church 
of the SS. Trinita, the best of which is now reproduced in chromo. 
lithography by the Arundel Society. A woodcut, taken froma 
sketch by Mrs. Higford Burr, adorns Mr. Layard’s letterpress, 
and gives a very picturesque idea of this sanctuary of art, which 
has hitherto almost entirely escaped the spoilers hand. The 
Death of St. Francis is undoubtedly the most important and in- 
teresting of the series, and the one which best shows in combina- 
tion the highest qualities of the painter. It is thus described by 
Mr. Layard :— 

The body of the dying saint, wrapped in the coarse garment of his order, 
is stretched upon a bier. His disciples gather round him. One looks with 
an expression of most lively grief into the face of his expiring master, 
Others, kneeling, press his hands and feet to their lips with deep emotion, 
A citizen, in the dress of the painter’s time, opens the garment of the saint 
and places a finger on the miraculous wound in his side. Another, amazed 
at the sight of the “stigmata,” turns to a friar behind him. At the head of 
the bier stands a bishop, with spectacled nose, chanting the office for the dead, 


acolytes, carrying a cross and lighted torches. Several citizens of Florence, 
also in the costume of Ghirlandaio’s day, appear as spectators. The one in 
the red head-dress, immediately behind the bishop, is the painter himself, 
He has frequently thus introduced his own portrait into his works. The 
background consists of an apse with an altar and an open colonnade of 
— architecture, through which is seen a distant landscape of hill, plain, 
anc. river. 

Commenting further upon this fine work, Mr. Layard notices 
that the general grouping, however well arranged in this parti- 
cular instance, is only the traditional treatment of the subject. 
The earliest known example is Giotio’s fresco in the Bardi 
Chapel at Santa Croce in Florence—a noble work only lately dis- 
covered under the usual coat of whitewash, which is often 
applied to church-walls scarcely less freely by an Italian “‘ opera” 
than by our own churchwardens at home. Mr. Layard specu- 
lates that Giotto “may have taken the composition from some 
earlier painter, who had attempted to represent truthfully, but 
rudely, an event which had occurred during his own lifetime, 
and of which he may have received a description by an eye- 
witness.” But it is not necessary to make this supposition. This 
treatment was the usual conventional way of representing a dying 

rson; and, mutatis mutandis, the “ Repose of the Virgin” (as 
it was technically called) did not much differ from the death-bed 
of any other saintly personage. It was left for a later school to 
treat this subject, like any other, in a purely realistic way, such 
as might actually have happened. It is very unlikely that the 
actual death of St. Francis took place with these picturesque and 
well-arranged accessories. In fact, if he died, as is believed, in 
the mean hut or chamber called the “ Stanza,” which is now 
inclosed within the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, at the 
foot of the hill of Assisi, the actual scene in its outward detail 
could scarcely have been in any respect like this picture. The 
whole difference between the sentiment of ancient and modern 
art is summed up in the contrast between Ghirlandaio’s death of 
St. Francis and Mr. Faed’s fine brew of the dying Scottish 

asant-woman, in the late Royal Academy Exhibition. The 

tter painter gives us an actual transcript of a possible scene in 
a Highland cottage, and concentrates our attention not so m 
on the fact of the death as on the emotions of the bystanders. 
The old Florentine idealizes and conventionalizes the whole, and 
makes us think far less of the grief or wonder of the attendants 
than of the central fact, that the sainted friar is stretched dead 
upon his bier for the veneration of the faithful. The one affects 
us objectively; the other, in closer sympathy with modern feeling, 
conveys his meaning to the mind indirectly, and in a subjective 
manner. 

Mr. Layard’s further criticism is in all respects admirable. 
He shows that the truly great painter is one who portrays with 
his brush the best features, moral and intellectual, of the age in 
which he lives, and he claims this praise for Ghirlandaio. He 
considers this particular fresco to be a representative work of an 
epoch in the history of painting. ‘‘ The imitation of nature was 
no longer controlled by the conventional and religious spirit 
which had distinguished the fourteenth century, and had not 
yet yielded to the influence of the academies, who took theit 
models from the stagnant pools of artificial life, and not from 


the fresh and living springs of nature.” It was from the painters 
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of this period that Raffaelle in his best manner may be said to 
be descended artistically. From them he borrowed the happy 
mean between poetical idealism and literal realism. ; These were 
the true pre-Raffaelites. But, as Mr. Layard points out, the 
modern painters who have adopted this name, differ from 
Mazaccio, Ghirlandaio, the two Lippi, and their fellows, “in 
spirit and conception, and, indeed, in every particular and 


detail.” The following passage is as true as it is striking, in 
describing the real method of the great fifteenth century 
painters 


In them, that which should be the principal object and end of the painter 
js never made secondary and subservient to insignificant and meaningless 
details. Whilst nothing that may add to the interest or effect of the whole 
js neglected, everything holds its relative place. To every object is given just 
the importance which may be due to it, and no more. The first aim of the 

inter is to place before the spectator, in the most intelligible and simple 
orm, yet with the highest degree of dignity and grace compatible with a 
strict adherence to nature and truth, the story which he has to tell, the sen- 
timents and emotions he has to express. He then adds such details and 
accessories, and only such, as are absolutely necessary to make the story 
complete and to give it the impress of reality. He feels that any overloading 
or overcrowding of them—any attempt to give more importance to them than 
they would have in a scene of everyday life—would detract from that aspect 
of reality. Whilst he knows that even the best development of human nature 
may be disfigured by vulgar and ignoble details, he endeavours, like the true 
poet, to keep them out of view as much as may be consistent with truth, or 
to make them so subordinate to the main action or subject that they only 
serve to add grandeur and dignity to it. Whilst ugliness and deformity are 
as characteristic of the physical condition of man as depravity and vice are of 
his moral state, he seeks only to represent that which is beautiful, good, and 
noble; thus always striving to elevate and chasten that which he touches. 
These are the principles, whether as regards composition, the selection of 
types of female beauty and of manly dignity, the arrangement of drapery 
and the choice of accessories, which guided the painters of the fifteenth 
century, who prepared the way for Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and the 
greatest masters of the beginning of the sixteenth. They are precisely those 
which are most neglected, or rather (it would seem) intentionally reversed by 
the modern followers of the so-called “ pre-Raphaelite” schools. 

It is gratifying to see the Arundel Society disseminating 
among its members such good art-teaching as this. Mr. Layard 
proceeds to apply these _—— to the particular fresco under 
consideration, and then discusses its technical merits as to colour- 
ing and material. The finest works of Domenico Ghirlandaio 
are those which he afterwards painted, in 1490, in the Ricci 
Chapel at Sta. Maria Novella. We have a half promise that 
some of these frescoes may hereafter be chosen for illustration 
by the Arundel Council—if, indeed, they survive the ill treat- 
ment which they have received lately during the repairs of the 
church, and the neglect which may too probably be their fate, now 
that the monastery has been suppressed by the Italian Govern- 
ment. Ghirlandaio seldom painted panel pictures; and when he 
did they were done in tempera, not in oils. They are all inferior 
tohis frescoes. An altar-piece, now in the Uffizi Gallery, was 
bought for our National Gallery, but was not allowed to leave 
Tuscany. Against this petty jealousy Mr. Layard very forcibly 
protests. The picture of the Virgin and Child between two 
Angels in the National Gallery, which is ascribed to Ghirlandaio, 
is “ undoubtedly” (Mr. Layard tells us) by another and very dif- 
ferent painter—perhaps Pesellino. Towards the close of his life, 
our painter abandoned fresco for mosaic, arguing, says Vasari, 
that this material was “Ja vera pittura per la eternita.” He died 
in 1495. or soon afterwards, before he had reached his fiftieth 

ear. Of his numerous pupils, the greatest was Michelangelo. 
It will be remembered that the unfinished picture belonging to 
Lord Taunton, now believed to be a work of Michelangelo him- 
self, was long reckoned a Ghirlandaio. Mr. Layard sums up his 
character as that of ‘‘a gentle, honest, conscientious, and in- 
dustrious man.” We have seldom seen a more satisfactory piece 
of art criticism and biography than this latest publication of 
the Arundel Society. 


HAZLITT’S VENETIAN REPUBLIC.* 


Wwe really feel a respect for Mr. Hazlitt. , He has done 
what very few authors have the good sense and the 
candour to do. Some time*back he published the first two 
volumes of the present work ; they showed a great deal of in- 
dustry, but they were full of the most ludicrous blunders. Those 
blunders we unsparingly exposed. Mr. Hazlitt did not take the 
course which, on such occasions, is most soothing to wounded 
vanity. He is —— an honest and fair-minded man, who 
does not suppose himself infallible, and will take any amount 
of trouble to correct his mistakes when they are pointed out. 
We criticised him severely, and, by way of answer, he has re- 
Written his two volumes from beginning to end. As far as 
moral qualities go, this is just the sort of author one likes to 
have to deal with. Mr. Hazlitt has set manfully to work to cor- 
rect his blunders. To be sure, he has set about it so {awkwardly 
that in some places the blunder is made worse than it was 
before ; and some blunders which we did not mention (for we could 
not mention all) are still there in their fulness. Still, however 
awkwardly, Mr. Hazlitt has set about his task quite honestly, 
and we most willingly give him every credit which is due to 
honest intentions and untiring industry. The only pity is, 
that honest intentions and untiring industry are not of them- 
telres enough to make an historian. 

We have, on the strength of this reform, made a second 
* History of the Venetian Dats. By W. Carew Hazlitt. Vols, i— 
London: bith, Elder, and 1860." 


attempt to read through Mr. Hazlitt’s history, and we have a 
second time broken down. That he has worked most carefully 
at the local chronicles is evident; he has searched d into 
regions into which we cannot pretend to follow him, and into 
which we should think that there are very few who could. But 
this sort of inquiry is not enough. A man cannot write the 
history of any particular country without possessing both the 
original historic faculty and a new | acquaintance with the general 
history of the world. Without these gifts, however versed he 
may be in the contents of local histories, he will not be able even 
to judge how far those contents are to be believed, still less to 
estimate what is the real position of his own subject in the 
general history of mankind. Mr. Hazlitt has probably read 
more Venetian historians than anybody else; but it does not 
follow that he knows more than anybody else, or that, in any 
worthy sense, he knows anything at all, about Venetian history. 
He knows what the chroniclers tell him, but to try those 
chroniclers by the received laws of historical criticism is a 
thought which never occurred to him. We do not pretend to 
Mr. Hazlitt’s knowledge of the Vénetian authorities; we do 
not suppose that Mr. Grote or Sir Cornewall Lewis could 

sited to it either. But it is easy to see that if Mr. Grote or 

ir Cornewall Lewis gave his mind to the subject, his very first 
exploit would be the annihilation of volumes upon volumes of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s authorities. Mr. Hazlitt gives us a detailed 
history of some eight hundred years of which there is no con- 
temporary local historian. The notices of Venetian matters in 
the contemporary writers of other countries are few and far 
between ; but there is, for those who like to believe it, a full 
account of early Venetian history in the Venetian writers from 
the fourteenth century onward. Now we do not at all believe 
that this early history is altogether fabulous. It is probably true in 
its main outlines—a good deal more trustworthy, probably, than 
the first decade of Livy. The whole time was an age of read- 
ing and writing, and the later historians may easily have had 
earlier records before them which we have not. But it is a 
agg which requires proving and sifting at every step; and 
Mr. Hazlitt is not only incapable of the proving and sifting pro- 
cess—h: seems to have no notion whatever that any such process 
is needed. In short, he writes Venetian history pretty much in 
the style of the old historians of the English counties. He goes 
to every possible local source, trustworthy or untrustworthy ; 
he even takes from general sources such information as bears on 
his own subject ; but testing or comparing anything is a work of 
which he has no sort of idea. But so great a subject as the 
history of Venice can only be properly dealt with by one who 
has all historic qualities in high perfection ; and among them we 
are old-fashioned enough to reckon a degree of scholarship which 
may exempt him from the need of quoting Dion Cassius, as the 
Times quotes King Aithelred, in the Latin version. 

It would be amusing, but it would be a needless slaying of the 
slain, to go in detail through the honest, but awkward attempts 
of Mr. Hazlitt to correct many of the blunders which we pointed 
out in our former review. We congratulate him that the House 
of Comnenus is now allowed to possess masculine, as well as 
feminine members, and that an Emperor of Constantinople is no 
longer obliged to lead his army on a march so long and perilous 
as to Upsala. We might have wished that Mr. Hazlitt, while 
learning thus much, had been persuaded by us that the Veneti 
of Cesar are to be looked for in Retiene, and not in the Adriatic. 
To take a blunder which we did not mention before, and which 
therefore remains in all its fulness—we cannot understand how 
Mr. Hazlitt can have consulted > “the valuable collection of 
Muratori”) either the Chronicle of Otto Morena, Judge of Lodi, 
or the Life of Frederick Barbarossa, by Otto, Bishop of Freising, 
when he rolls the two totally distinct authors into “ Otho Morena, 
a contemporary, and Bishop of Frisingen.” True, both were 
contemporaries, both bore the same Christian name, but one was 
a German churchman, the other was an Italian lawyer. The 
confusion of the two by one who professes to have read at least 
one of them is a greater blunder than if a writer some centuries 
hence should suppose that My Diary in India was the work of 
John, Earl Russell and Viscount Amberley. It is almost as if 
the building of the Great Exhibition and the liberation of the 
Two Sicilies were both to be attributed to Sir Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
representative of Coventry in the British Parliament. 


But it is merely a tithing of anise and cumin to dwell on such 
points as these when we find (vol. i. pp- 63-5) Charles the Great 
converted into “ the French Emperor’’—one needs some sort of 
ceremonial purification, after copying the words—when ambas- 
sadors to him are sent to Paris, and when his designs are made 
to give a headi the page under the title of “ Parisian 
Machinations.” . Hazlitt quotes Eginhard, and we have no 
doubt that he has read him, or at least referred to him; but the 
utter misconception of the whole of European history involved 
in such a description of the Teutonic Cesar shows how much a 
man may read without understanding a word. 

We have said that we have broken down in the attempt to get 

h the whole of Mr. Hazlitt’s book. We doubt not that, 
when he gets into times for which his Venetian chronicles really 
are evidence, much*might be learned from his history ; that is to 
say, we doubt not that it might be used with advantage as a guide 
to those chronicles themselves; but how can we through a 
writer who tells us the whole story of F ick Barbarossa’s 
“ Humiliation” at Venice, as if it were as much undoubted his- 
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tory as his capture of Milan, or his overthrow at Legnano? 
Sismondi exposed the fiction long ago, and Dean Milman acutely 
explained its origin but yesterday ; it is utterly without contem- 
porary authority, and comes entirely from Venetian writers two 
or three centuries later. Yet here we have the whole story, the 
battle of Salboro, the capture of Otto, the wonderful dialogue 
between Frederick and Alexander—Frederick, by the way, is in 
in one sentence ‘the fallen tyrant,” in the next, more respect- 
fully, ‘‘ his Majesty”—all told without the least hint that any 
shadow of doubt had ever been thrown upon the story. We do 
not for a moment suspect Mr. Hazlitt of dishonesty. It never 
occurred to him to doubt the story ; he did not think of looking 
to Sismondi and Milman to see whether they doubted it; and he 
wrote down the whole fiction in perfect good faith. The simple 
state of the case is that Mr. Hazlitt has no notion that one 
authority is of more weight than another. Set him down to 
English history, and David Hume and the Saxon Chronicle would 
be all one to him. 

In the preface to his third volume, Mr. Hazlitt enters on, but 
does not discuss, a most interesting question—namely, the con- 
stitution of the Inquisition of State under the later Venetian 
Republic. It appears that the subject has been discussed by 
recent Italian writers, and the documents on which Daru founded 
his well-known description of that terrible body are adjudged to 
be forgeries. For the honour of human nature, we shall be glad 
to believe it; but unluckily the arguments have not yet reached 
us, and we cannot but think the subject one rather beyond 
Mr. Hazlitt’s powers. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the mistakes which one 
comes across in turning over Mr. Hazlitt’s pages. We will give 
his description of the conquest of the Sicilies by Charles of Anjou 
as a specimen of his way of narrating :— 

In order that these causes may be fully and properly understood, it will be 
necessary to glance at the events which had been passing in Europe since 
the accession of Philip the Bold to the throne of Saift Louis, and the usurpa- 
of the Crown of Sicily by his brother Charles, Count of Anjou. 

By her union with Peter of Arragon, Constance of Suabia, the last heiress 
of the House of Hohenstaufen, transferred all the claims she possessed to the 

-sovereignty of Naples and Sicily to the Spanish crown. The. pretensions of 

Constance were by no means unchallenged. In the brother of Philip the 
Bold, who, on his part, embraced with intelligible eagerness the prospect of 
extending the French dominions beyond the Alps, Peter and his consort 
found a formidable competitor; and the Holy See, naturally anxious to seize 
so admirable an opportunity of crushing a family which, in the persons of the 
first and second Frederic, had rendered itself so peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Church, espoused with interested warmth the pretensions of Anjou. Under 
such auspices the latter readily succeeded in obtaining a firm footing in Sicily; 
and that island did not long remain a stranger to the horrors of a govern- 
ment, of which the two constituent elements were a licentious foreign sol- 
diery and an unfeeling foreign tyrant. The ambition of Charles was of the 
most selfish cast; his own aggrandizement was the sole object of his conduct 
and policy; and his exactions and cruelties soon weaned from him the affee- 
tions of a people, whom a wise and moderate rule might have reconciled, in 
course of time, to their new master. 


Jt appears, then, that Mr. Hazlitt believes Charles to have been 
the son of St. Louis; he seems to think the King of Arragon 
was king of all Spain; he thinks, though M. Amari has shown 
the contrary, that Constance was the last surviving descendant 
of the Swabian House. Nor do we see how the accession of a 
French prince to the Crown of Sicily is necessarily “‘ an extension 
of the French dominion beyond the Alps ;” and we cannot conceal 
a lurking suspicion that Mr. Hazlitt fancies that the French 
_dominions reached the Alps in the thirteenth century. 

“ Attention,” says Mr. Hazlitt, “is requested to the errata 
at the end of Vol. III.” We have given the “attention” “ re- 
quested,” and two or three of the errata are so odd that we 
cannot help transeribing them :— 

Vol. i., p. 9, line 9.—For “ former” read “ pristine.” 

Vol. ii., p. 128, line 8.—For “ Peloponnesian” read “ Peloponesan.” 

Vol. iv., p. 348, line 8.—For “ he” read “ the individual.” 

It is quite beyond our powers of guessing to find out why, when 
a man has spelt aword right, he should put in an erratum to 
tell his readers to spell it wrong; or why, when he has written 
a line of plain Enghsh, he should forthwith correct it into the 
language of the penny-a-liner. What may be meant by the 
investiture of the Doge taking place “in one of the metropolitan 
eathedrals” is equally beyond us; but perhaps that difficulty 
-might be solved by the united researches of Mir. Tite and the 
Bishop of London. 


THE HUMAN BODY* 


NATOMY has, from very remote times, been regarded as an 

important study in relation to medicine and to the Fine 
Arts. ‘Till of late years, however, it never entered within the 
circle of general information, but stood aloof, with a gloomy and 
‘forbidding aspect, and clad, as it were, ina kind of vopaichrel 
mist. 1t may be considered as having first laid aside something 
of this unpopular character when Paley sought its aid in behalf 
of natural theology ; and, since that time, the rapid advance of 
-various departments of science has brought it into new relations 


* A Description of the Human Body: its Structure and Functions. 
Illustrated by 9 Physiological Diagrams, containing 193 Coloured Figures. 
' Designed for the Use of Teachers in Schools, and Suing Men destined for 
+ the Medical Profession, and for Popular Instruction generally. By John 
, Marshall, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospital, 
_ London; and Lecturer on Anatomy in the Science and Art Depertnent, 
South Kensington. Two Vols. London: Day and-Son. 


and invested it with continually increasing interest, till in the 
rent day it has become, to a certain extent, an indispensable 
ranch of popular instruction. } 

It is a curious fact that those phases of the study which wer 
the last to attract the attention of the professed anatomist haye 
been those which general science has most eagerly appropriated 
and found most germane to its objects. Thus comparative ang. 
tomy, so long almost entirely neglected except by a few me 
whose scientific insight was far in advance of their time, is now 
universally adopted as the basis of zoology, and has, moreover, 
imparted to the study of geology both acertainty and an interest 
of which it was before in a great measure destitute ; while the 
recent theories of transcendental anatomy—that branch of the 
science, namely, which seeks to refer every modification of 
organic development to some typical, though ideal form—has 
linked the study both of anatomy and of geology with that of 
general philosophy. And it may be noticed that this transcen. 
dental or philosophical anatomy has tended to bring ancient 
and modern philosophy and science into a consent that was 
scarcely to have been looked for. It has unveiled the meaning 
of various passages in Aristotle, relating to the development of 
organic forms, which were for ages a dead letter to learned 
ignorance, while it has revived, in a modified shape, the Platonic 
doctrine of archetypal ideas, which had long been consigned to 
the domain of philosophical poetry, and regarded as devoid of 
all applicability to actual science. 

Physiology, again, though intimately connected with, and 
dependent upon, anatomy, has also close relations with chemisgry 
and physies, and, opening a wide field for observation and exper 
ment, lias always occupied some share of attention among menof 
general science. Nevertheless, it has very lately received, or rather 
is only now beginning to receive, a recognition of its just bearing 
upon a most important departmentof philosophy—namely, psycho- 
logy. The philosophy of mind has taxed to the utmost the powers 
of the deepest thinkers of all ages ; yet the results have been s 
unsatisfactory and conflicting that men of a practical cast are very 
apt to turn away from the study in hopeless disgust. This hes 
arisen, ina great measure, from its having been pursued ina 
manner purely speculative, and without regard to facts whieh 
physiology would, in many instances, have supplied. From 
ignorance of such facts the mere metaphysician has often been 
led to conclusions which the practical physiologist would at onee 
have perceived to be false. Mind is a great mystery, and sois 
life ; but we can only hope to penetrate into the one or the other 
by the aid of facts, on which all sound inquiry must for ever rest; 
nor does there appear to be any reason why mental philosophy 
should not be placed on as sound a basis as any other department 
of human knowledge, however small the superstructure which we 
may, at present, be enabled to rear upon it. 

We have thrown together these few remarks by way of intro- 
duction to Mr. Marshall’s book; for, though he has prefixed 
some preliminary matter, this is nearly confined to the distribu 
tion and ordinary limitations of his subject, and contains nothing 
to draw the interest of the reader towards it, or to possess him 
with its general bearings on human knowledge—both which 
objects should be kept in view in every attempt to rendera 
scientific pursuit popular. 

The work before us consists of a description of the large dia- 
grams, illustrative of human anatomy pot physiology, published 
at the request of the Government Department of Science and 
Art, accompanied with tinted lithographic plates, which are 
reduced fac-similes of the original diagrams—the whole forming 
an independent work adapted to the purposes of general instrut- 
tion. Although the work relates professedly to the human sub- 
ject, the writer introduces, in connexion with several of the mote 
important systems and organs, some notice of their simplest form 
and their progressive development from the lower to the higher 
animals. this isa patiigwe procedure, for, to the general student, 
comparative is of much greater interest than merely human 
structure or function. We know not why Mr. Marshall has not 
extended the principle to the skeleton, and the organs of loco- 
motion, which afford scope for much instructive comparison. 
In correspondence with the order of the diagrams, he treats 
successively of the skeleton and ligaments—of the muscles, and 
joints, and animal mechanics—of the lungs and respiration 
the heart and blood-vessels, and of the circulation—of the 
absorbent system—of the organ of voice—of the organs of the 
senses and their functions—and lastly, of the microscopic anatomy 
of the textures. Ina subject of such extent, we can only com- 
ment briefly on a very few points. 

In his description of the bones and muscles, the author gives 
an account of their intimate structure and general distribution, 
but properly avoids any description of the minute prominence 
and depressions of particular bones, and of the precise origin 
insertion of the muscles, these being matters of little or no inte 
rest to the general reader. We give him great credit for his 
description, at p. 9, of a vertebra as regarded from a transcet- 
dental point of view; it is both lucid and happily introduced. 
There may be many persons who would be glad to know what 8 
really meant, by all this “philosophical anatomy,” with whieh 
many Continental and some English writers are so strongly pot 
sessed, but who would yet feel afraid to encounter the lengthy 
and abstruse treatises in which its doctrines are expout 
Such persons, by an attentive perusal of the short passage we have 


indicated in Mr. Marshall’s book, will find the fundamental pris 
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ciple of the study very neatly enucleated, and may acquire a clue 
which will enable them to'enter with more confidence into its 
intricacies. 

His account of the joints is less satisfactory; and we think 
that a more detailed description and comparison of some of the 
principal articulations, and a further exposition of the contri- 
vances they exhibit for combining strength and stability with the 
requisite extent and facility of motion, might have been given 
with advantage. For example, the shoulder-joint is disposed of 
in a very few lines, yet nothing can be more worthy of remark 
than the peculiarities of this jot. The shallowness of the socket 
into which the head of the humerus is received, and the sphe- 
rical shape of that head, admit of such an extent of motion in 
every direction that it would at first sight appear as if the joint 
were in perpetual danger of dislocation; nevertheless, by move- 
ments in which this joint takes a principal part, an immense 
weight may be lifted, or a blow delivered, which shall bring a 
heavy man to the ground as if he had been shot. Among several 
means by which the safety of the shoulder-joint is secured, the 
most remarkable is the mobility of the blade-bone, with which 
the humerus is articulated to form the joint. The scapula or 
blade-bone is connected with the trunk of the body in a manner 
admitting of considerable freedom of motion, so that the socket 
in which the head of the humerus revolves accompanies it in 
all its more violent movements; and thus, by a beautiful con- 
trivance, the danger arising from the mobility of one part is 
counteracted by the mobility of another part associated with it 
in the same actions. Notwithstanding all the precautions which 
nature has taken for the protection of this joint, it is very often dis- 
located, but this always in consequence of a fall, a blow, or other 
external violence—never, or hardly ever, from the play of the 
joint itself. 

Mr. Marshall gives a full and satisfactory account of the 
structure of the lungs and the function of respiration, intro- 
ducing the subject by a survey of the respiratory apparatus in 
the inferior animals. It is curious, and may seem paradoxical, 
to one unaccustomed to the comparative study of organized 
bodies, that the first anatomical representative of the lungs, or 
internal organs of respiration, is to be found in an organ which 


structural modifications and additions by which lungs adapted 
to the requirements of more highly organized animals are de- 
veloped. 

He gives as able and comprehensive a view of the cireu- 
lating as of the respiratory system; but our limits will not 
allow us to follow him. There is an interesting fact connected 
with the heart to which he makes only a casual and indistinct 
allusion—namely, its insensibility, in the healthy state, to the 
impressions of common sensation and to pain. We may also 
notice that the heart presents the most striking example of that 
power of unwearied action which is a general characteristic of 
the involuntary muscles. Apart from diseased conditions, it 
may be said that, from a period antecedent to birth to the very 
close of life, this organ continues in powerful, rapid, and in- 
cessant motion, and yet knows not, under any circumstance, the 
feeling of fatigue. ere it otherwise, life would be ineffably 
miserable while it lasted, and would soon cease altogether. 

The digestive organs also are fully treated of, and with due refe- 
rence to comparative structure. The general outlines of this sub- 
ject are most likely familiar to many of our readers ; and it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary for us to dwell upon it. We may, how- 
ever, notice the functions of the pancreas, these having been 
only recently determined with any degree of exactness :— 

From the sum of its characters, the pancreas has been called the abdominal 

salivary gland; but the pancreatic juice is by no means identical with saliva. 
It is a clear, colourless fluid, containing a few corpuscles. Its reaction is 
naturally alkaline, and it contains many saline substances; but, unlike 
saliva, ii has no sulphocyanide of potassium. It probably aids in the conver- 
sion of starch into sugar, but its peculiar property, dependent, it is believed, 
on the action of some organic ferment contained in it, seems to be that of 
converting the fatty matters of the food into an emulsion, so as, with the 
bile, to lead to the formation of chyle out of chyme. It is alleged to act also 
on. protein compounds. (p. 107.) 
It is amusing, by the way, to observe how pertinaciously phy- 
siological and medical writers adhere to the expression “ protein 
compounds,” though they know very well, all the while, that 
protein has been fully ascertained to have no existence as a 
distinct principle, the substance so named being nothing more 
than one of the first products of the decomposition of albumen, 
fibrin, and casein, by the agency of a caustic alkali. 


has nothing to do with the respiratory function. It has 
doubtless often happened to the reader to eat the sound, or 
air-bladder, of a cod, without any very philosophical train of 
ideas having been suggested thereby. This organ, which 
is situated just under the spine, is used, by the fishes that possess 
it, asa means of varying their specific gravity, and rising or 
sinking in the water, by a rapid evolution or absorption of the 
air it contains. It is generally a closed sac, having no commuu- 
nication with any canal or outlet of the body. In a few species, 
however, it communicates with the upper part of the alimentary 
canal ; but even then, it is not certain that it has any respiratery 
oflice—if any, it must be merely complementary to that of the 
gills. Nevertheless, this air-bladder of the fish is to be regarded, 
anatomically, as a rudimentary lung; for the internal respira- 
tory apparatus, or lung, of higher animals, from the batrachia 
uf to man, consists merely of a highly-organized air-bladder 
communicating with the external atmosphere by means of a wind- 
pipe. On this subject the author remarks— 

The presence of the air-bladder in fishes affords us a good illustration of 
the general fact, so frequently met with in comparative anatorny, of certain 
organs, of the highest importance in some classes, being present in a very 
rudimentary state, and sometimes without any special function, in another 
class—betokening rather, by their silent but impressive testimony, the grand 
unity and comprehensiveness of the primitive creative thought. (pp. 34, 5). 


In fishes, respiration takes place by means of red, fringe-like, 
highly vascular, covered appendages, called branchia, or gills. 
In these the blood is conveyed, in minutely divided streams, 
through vessels the thin walls of which admit of the required 
interchange of carbon contained in the blood and oxygen con- 
tained in the water—such interchange of carbon and oxygen 
being, as the well-informed reader probably knows, the essential 
condition of all respiration, whether aérial or aquatic. In the 
batrachians, or frog-like animals, intermediate between fishes and 
reptiles, respiration is performed in their earlier stage of existence 
in water, first by external and afterwards by covered gills; but 
in their perfect state they acquire luxgs, which commence, like 
the more highly developed air-bladder of the fish already ad- 
verted to, as offshoots from the upper part of the alimentary 
canal, and thenceforth these animals breathe air. In the greater’ 
number—as newts, frogs, and toads—the gills wither up and are 
obliterated, and the animals breathe by their lungs only; but 
some, as the siren and proteus, retain their gills also, and remain 
through life capable both of aquatic and aérial respiration. 

The simplest form of proper lungs is that of a pair of elastic 
membranous bags, placed close to the vertebral coltumn, and 
communicating with the atmosphere by means of a comraon tubr, 
which opens by a single orifice into the throat. Upon the inside of 
the walls of these bags is a net-work of minute bloo d-vessels, 
through which all the blood of the animal is successively driven by 
the heart. A delicate and transparent mucous’ membrane: lines thie 
bags throughout, closely covering the vascular net-work, and 
forming the only partition between the vessels and the air cor- 
tained in the sac. This simplest form of an internal respiratory 
apparatus is found in the proteus, above mentioned— a singulair 
animal inhabiting the dark pools of certain mountain caverns. 
Beginning from such simple respiratory sacs, Mr. Marshall 
describes, in a very interesting and instructive manner, the 


The difficult subject of the anatomy and functions of the 
nervous system is well illustrated by Mr. Marshall. He shows 
the intimate connexion of the mental and moral phenomena of 
our nature with the functions of the brain, but justly contends 
that this in no way leads to the dreary conclusions of materialism, 
nor is adverse to the belief in a spiritual principle which we know 
and feel that we possess. The functions of the spinal cord are 
rendered as intelligible to the general reader as the nature of the 
subject admits of, and the view which is given of them condenses 
the most recent observations; these, however, have been yet 
scarcely well digested, even by the professed physiologist, and 
the reader may therefore be fairly acquitted of the charge of 
dulness if there be some points which he cannot at all make out. 

Mr. Marshall has given an admirable exposition of the organs 
of the senses, and their functions. Those of sight and hearing 
come more within the range of general science than most others 
connected with the living body, and may therefore be more 
easily rendered attractive as well as intelligible to the popular 
mind. In treating of them, Mr. Marshall has shown a thorough 
acquaintance with optics and acoustics, and with their applica- 
tion to his more immediate subjects. On the curious question 
relating to erect vision from an inverted object, he observes that 
the visual sensations realized in the sensorium are not referred, 
as in the case of touch, taste, and smell, to the place where the 
stimulus acts on the nervous extremities, but, as in the case of 
hearing, though far more definitely, both as to character and 
direction, to their external causes—namely, the objects from 
which the rays of light proceed. This outward projection of 
visual impressions is a fact of which no explanation has been 
given; but Mr. Marshall considers, as intimately connected with 
it, the fact that objects are seen erect by means of an inverted 
picture on the retina. 

Outward vision [he says] is necessarily in a particular direction—that is to 
say, we see things not only out of the eye, but along certain lines which are 
nearly, if not quite, perpendicular to the retinal surface en Now, as 
this surface is concave, the upper half of the retinal picture produces an out- 
ward ery mw of things below the horizontal line, and the right half of that 
picture of things on our left side, and so on—thatis to say, in the very diree- 
tion in which these objects are placed, which correspond with the inverted 
pa This has been expressed under the general statement that there is a 

w of visible direction ; but, optically are there is no such law; for of 
the many rays emanating from given luminous points only the very few 
which fall directly on the centre of the cornea reach the ae 
to its surface. But there must be a physiological condition of a visible diree- 
tion, owing to which we see thi in their true position—that is, along ima- 

inary lines proceeding to them from the parts of the retina on which their 
images fall ; and such lines must have a direction more or less perpendicular 
to those parts of the retinal surface. Indeed, the outness of vision implies 
some such physiological result. (pp. 215, 216.) 

We agree with Mr. Marshall that the alleged law of “ visible 
direction” is not true in optics, and that the phenomenon of erect 
vision must depend upon some physiological cause ; but we doubt 
whether it be as intimately associated as he supposes ‘with the 
outward projection of visual impressions, because, in some cases 
of cerebral disorder, objects are actually seen inverted, but are, 
nevertheless, still seen external to the eye, and at their usual 
distance from it. On the whole, we fear that there is at present 
no a solution of this interesting question. 
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could only be intelligible in connexion with the diagrams which 
it accompanies; so that we have merely to give our general 
testimony to the fidelity of the figures and the accuracy of the 
descriptions. 

In conclusion, we are bound to state that Mr. Marshall has 
acquitted himself with much ability of the difficult task imposed 
upon him, and produced a work of great value to the aspirant 

r general knowledge, and useful even to the professional 
reader, by its clear enunciation of general propositions, of which 
it is sometimes difficult to obtain a distinct perception amid the 
immense and almost oppressive accumulation of minutely detailed 
facts. We may add that the book is written in a lucid and 
elegant style, and conveys a favourable impression of the literary 
as well as of the scientific attainments of the author. 


THE SAGUENAY AND THE MONTMORENCL* 


N a recent article on the St. Lawrence, we stated that we 
might take an early opportunity of noticing some of the 
more remarkable tributaries of that huge watercourse. It is true 
that their fine scenery has, as the author of The Bothie of Toper- 
na-Fuosich would lament, “got at last into guide-boo 8.” 
They have handled it, indeed, with all that coarse daubing which 
usually marks those feeble productions. That of Disturnell (its 
author, we have unders , as well as publisher), the title of 
which appears below, is, we believe, on the whole, the best 
thing in that shape for the Canadian tourist to have in his 
pocket. But it needs at least a thorough recasting. Of those 
subsidiaries of the St. Lawrence which appear in the little 
map of salmon-rivers given in Stanford’s Canadian Settler's 
Guide, the Saguenay and the Montmorenci fill the largest space 
in what may be termed the literature of the travelling world. 
M. Kohl, however, in the entertaining work on Canada which 
we have already noticed, merely alludes in passing to the 
Saguenay, and seems to have only visited the embouchure of the 
Montmorenci. So we venture to think that ‘even stay-at-home 
readers—to say nothing of those who may be contemplating a 
Transatlantic tour—will welcome a brief sketch of these streams 
from the pen of one who has recently visited them, and whose 
personal inspection was supplemented by a perusal of the Admi- 
ralty charts in the library of the Canadian Legislature. / 
The Saguenay, which joins the St. Lawrence about 130 miles 
below Quebec, and more than twice that distance (280) above 
Anticosti, is considered, analogously to the commencement of 
that river at the lower end of Lake Ontario, to begin its course 
as the outlet of Lake St. John. This lake, about 120 miles from 
the mouth of the Saguenay, is a body of water no less than forty 
miles in diameter. It is fed by numerous streams, more than 
one of which must be twice the length of that river which forms 
their common outlet, and alone bears the name of Saguenay. 
We may assign, then, to this tributary system a length of not less 
than four hundred miles. From Lake St. John the river flows 
in a south-easterly direction, the St. Lawrence, from Kingston 
downwards, taking a north-easterly. As that lake is about 120 
miles north-west of Quebec, an imaginary line between these two 
points (say the proposed railroad) forms, in conjunction with the 
two rivers, an equilateral triangle. : ; 
The Saguenay is navigable as far as some rapids about 75 miles 
up, but at low water large vessels are stopped by a bar about 
60 miles up. The width of the river below this bar is from two- 
thirds of a mile to two miles. Its depth is its most remarkable 
feature. According to Admiral Bayfield’s accurate survey, it, as 
a general rule, slopes down from 100 fathoms at its margin to 
145 in its centre ; while a recess # miles up it, called Eternité 
Cove, is proved to have the depth of a mile and a uarter, and 
one a little lower down, called St. Jean’s Bay, that of a mile and 
ahalf. “Ifthe bed of the St. Lawrence were laid dry,’ says 
the Admiral, in the little book that accompanies his charts, ** there 
would still be a depth of more than 100 fathoms in the Sague- 
nay.” The heights through which it rolls are of syenitic granite 
and gneiss. Theyareuniformly precipitous, sometimes perpendicular, 
and seem to have been cleft open for it by some terrible convul- 
sion of nature. A Greek would probably have accounted for the 
chasm by attributing to the river-god a power not inferior to that 
of the “earth-shaking” lord of the sea. The river is visibly 
affected by the tide full 75 miles from its mouth. Its colour is 
a rich transparent mummy-brown. For this two causes suggest 
themselves—the bogs from which the river descends, and the 
itch-pines on its margin. The latter is the cause assigned by 
Prchenee Agassiz for the colour we observed in the Kahmi- 
nistikwoya, and which is found in the other tributaries of Lake 
Superior. In the case of the Saguenay, it is much deepened by 
the depth of water, the of of rock. 
enay is a& d living likeness of that gloomy inamabilis 
which > much-to the awfulness of the 6th 


We viewed this unrivalled scenery on the 19th of August. 
Our excursion steamer had left Quebec at 8 a.M. on the 18th, 
and, after touching at Riviére Ouelle, on the right bank, and 
Murray Bay on the left, reached Riviére du Loup on the right 
about 8 p.m. A thunderstorm had then just spent its strength, 
after lighting up the river, or rather gulf, most brilliantly with 
forked and sheeted lightning. e left Riviére du Loup 


* The Lakes and the River St. Lawrence. With Maps and Embellish- 
ments. New York: Disturnell. 1857. 


at ; AM. on the roth. At 6 a.m. we had passed Tadousag, 
a little village and Hudson’s Bay Company’s t at the 
mouth of the Saguenay, and on its left shore. It is said to 
have been one of the earliest French settlements, and its little 
church claims the honour of being the oldest in the New 
World. The heights on both sides of the river were of soilless 
rock scantily clothed with trees and lichen. The trees seemed 
to be birches and pines. Not far from the entrance of the 
river the — pointed out white and pale-blue porpoises very 
near us, rolling over on the surface. The morning was very 
cold, as well it might be in a deep, dark gorge so far north for 
American latitudes. At breakfast-time we passed St. Louis 
Island, a huge rock shaped like a lion couchant. Just lower 
down, on the left bank, is a lovely amphitheatre of green. 
wood, where a tributary called the Ste. Marguerite joins the 
Saguenay, like a gentle, richly-jewelled bride wedded to such a 
chief as Byron’s Corsair. The walls that shut us out from the 
world became more and more lofty and precipitous, till they 
reached their climax in a majestic steep, clad in primeval forest, 
and a perpendicular bluff far barer and sterner. The former is, 
from its grandeur, termed Pointe d’Eternité, the latter Cap 
Trinité, either from a tripleness that has been discerned in its 
top, or from the desire of finding a name as sublime and awful 
as the former. Between them opens a most charming recess, 
named after the former headland, and, as we had occasion to 
mention just now, a mile and a quarter in depth. It lay 
embosomed in a ring of verdurous steeps, with those gigantic 
warders at its entrance. The scene could scarce be better de- 


Libyan cove gained by his shipwrecked Trojans :— 
Hine atque hinc vasts rupes, geminique minantur 
In exlum scopuli, quorum sub vertice lat 
-Equora tuta silent: tum sylvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra, 


Down Pointe d’Eternité coursed a sweet little cascade, shaped 
like a V sideways (>). It ever and anon gleamed, like a silver 
cord, through the emerald drapery of that prince of river-stee 
which rises 1500 feet above “the Stygian pool.” A little further 
up the river, on the other side, and facing the west, was a remark. 
ably brilliant cascade that we observed in our return. It was 
Shelley’s Arethusa to the life. Many a longitudinal furrow in the 
rock was also often traceable where the verdure was richer and 
thicker, where birch and fir nestled lovingly, and where, doubtless, 
many a stream “ leapt down” behind the veil of foliage. Up Cap 
Trinité, a gloomy bluff of syenitic granite, wound a zig-zag proces- 
sion of white birch-skeletons, like the ghosts of an old Roman 
triumph. On the same side of the river, further up, the cliff rises 
from the water as smooth as if the river-god had here exhibited on 
a god-like scale the power known, doubtless, through a dim tradi- 
tion, to Attus Navius. There now opened on us a lake, some six 
or seven miles in diameter, on the right bank of the river. It is 
sometimes called La Grande Baie, sometimes Ha! Ha! Baie. The 
latter was, it is said, the name given it by its discoverers, in me- 
mory of the expression of joy that rose to their lips at the sight 
of nature no longer in the stern and gloomy aspect which she had 
been maintaining hitherto. As you reach it, the walls of the 
Saguenay are somewhat lower, and you see a blue chain of moun- 
tains in the far East. At the entrance of the bay you pass b 
bold bluffs ; but at the other end the hills slope down, thoug 
half precipitously, with some little herbage. There are here 
two small settlements, termed St. Alexis and St. Alphonse, each 
possessing its wooden cottages and its simple church of the same 
material. We anchored off St. Alphonse in ten fathoms of 
water, and landed some horses and cows for the settlers, as well 
as a caléche and a hay-cart. 


As we went up the river, we had had an April-like sky, the 
very best possible for the scenery of the Saguenay. The light 
had gleamed fitfully on waving greenwood and still rock—now in 
its bare ruddiness, now browned, yellowed, or whitened by lichen. 
As we went down, a rainbow, in parting, had a charming effect 
on the landscape. St. Jean’s Bay has been already mentioned as 
a mile and a-half deep. Its shores were fringed with ledges of 
light velvet-like green. Behind was the darker green of the 
live trees and the purple of the dead. Beyond, towered lofty 
heights of an indigo hue. A mist rested on a grey range in the 
distance. The gleam of the vanishing pec hvdl <4 a little pillar 
of fire, glided over the heights, lighting them up with a brilliant 
purple dye. Before us rose the isle of St. Louis. Between it 
and our steamer glided a white-sailed bark, calling up the image 
of the fair sight the poet denied himself :— 

Th. swan on still St. Mary’s lake 

Floats double, swan and s Ww. 


As we gained on her, she shone in the calm expanse like a 
butterfly with head downwards. When we neared the mouth, 
the porpoises again frolicked by us, and the range along the 
— shore of the St. Lawrence appeared, some thirty miles 
off, with unusual clearness. Shortly after 6 p.m. we were speed- 
ing across by two low islands and their lighthouses. We had 
spent twelve hours in the enjoyment of scenery unique in its 
combination of gloom and grandeur. ‘ Dis vayry uglee place,” 
was the comment made on it by a Branso-Coredien steward, 
while, in the chill, cloudy morning, we passed through the 
sepulchral gorge. Scenery of the cheery kind, however tame in 
the eye of the cultivated observer, is to Jean Baptiste more 


welcome than the sombre, the triste, and the sauvage. This was 


scribed than by a transcript of a part of Virgil's sketch of the. 
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the taste found by Dr. Arnold in the Tyrolese peasant. It was, 
indeed, that which reigned in London and Paris, before the days 
of Byron and the Lake Poets. 

In comparison with the Saguenay, the Montmorenci is a river 
of but short course and very small volume. It rises in the 
western outskirts of the mountainous tract which shoots up its 

aks on the northern side of the St. Lawrence, and forms so 
imposing a feature in the scenery between the mouth of the 
Saguenay and that of the St. Charles. Some seven or eight 
miles below the latter point, it falls—literally falls—into the 
great trunk-artery of North America. This charming fall is a 
perpendicular cascade of 240 feet. Its great beauty is the 

samer-like delicacy of its snow-white sheet, in contrast with 
the black rock. The stream above—of no greater width than 
sixty feet at its last leap—comes rushing through huge boulders, 
a mass of seething, inky water. A plain zigzag staircase and 
platform of deal, though disgustingly out of keeping with the 
scene, give such a near view of the fall as one could not other- 
wise get. It should also be seen from below; and we would, 
for this purpose—to say nothing of the river-views so obtained— 
advise a boating-trip from Quebec. In winter, an ice-cone, one 
hundred feet in height, is formed beneath, and down it is carried 
on the Canadian amusement called “ toboggening.” The Mont- 
morenci River should be traced up some two or three miles at 
least. Here is a highly-picturesque scene, which has somehow 
got the childish and most inadequate name of the “ Natural 
Steps.” There is a rude view of it in Harper's Magazine for 
an early month in 1859. As was remarked last September, 
by the Correspondent of the Zimes, it is less known and 
visited than it deserves. This may be owing to the lack 
ofaroad to it. From the fall we found our way to it across 
the fields, having on our left a beautiful view of Quebec, 
on our right the woods that mantled the steep margin of 
the stream. Through them we descended to its brink by a 
very faint path. The scene—one spot especially—reminded us 
of the Wharf and its famous Strid. ‘The stream, however, 
was one of a much greater volume, and suffered no stone to 
impede and anger its current. Its right bank, on which we stood, 
came sloping down, clad in primeval forest. As it approached 
the gorge, it shelved down in terraces of grey rock, gemmed 
here and there with the blue-bell or a water-flower. Tiny 
rivulets trickled murmuringly over them. On the other side 
rose a perpendicular wall of rough grey cliff, crowned with green- 
wood. Pent up in the narrow gorge, which it seemed to cleave 
for itself out of the very ribs of mother earth, came a torrent 
rushing with a rapidity we never saw equalled. It boiled grandly, 
and the rich sepia of its deep murky water—not unlike, though 
darker than, the colour of the Devonshire Lyns—contrasted well 
with the grey rock and white foam. There was a succession of 
cataracts—one a particularly fine one, where the flood swept 
down with a thundering volume. We went up a little way, 
springing from terrace to terrace. The scenery was unchanged as 
far as we could well see, and melted into all embowering forest 
in the distance, with a background of mountains. We doubted 
not that a scramble further up would well repay the trouble; 
but the sun was declining, and we had before us the walk back 
to our caléche, and then a drive of eight miles to Quebec. So 
we resigned ourselves rather sulkily to the jolt back across the 
pleasant but monotonous meadows of the St. Charles. However, 
as we josead on we were somewhat consoled by the fine views 
we had, embracing, as they did, the heights already mentioned, 
the valley, and the two rivers; while the tin-roofed town before 
us, the Nestor of New World towns, glittered in the golden sunset 
with a brilliance which seemed that of some erection of Oriental 
genii—nay, called up to our memory Martin's City of the Blest. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.* 


HE author of this tale is in the “ first flight” of sporting 
novelists, and may boast of a success which is both complete 
and rare. His book is exactly of the size and type for conve- 
nient railway reading, and we can say, from personal experience, 
t a journey passes agreeably in the perusal of it. Thescheme 
of the story is that Mr. Sawyer, who has achieved the highest 
Teputation as a fox-hunter in his own country, determines to seek 
a nobler field of action in the “shires.” ith this object, he 
removes himself and his stud to Market Harborough, where he 
buys and sells horses, hunts, falls in love, breaks his collar-bone, 
and gets married. The last chapter of the book shows us the 
ro's stud on sale at Tattersall’s, and himself experiencing the 
first slight asperities of the waning honeymoon. Mr. Sawyer is 
very well content under the dominion of his pretty wife, and does 
not think he shall ever again care for hunting. If, however, the 
attractions of home should become less potent than he expects, 
it seems possible that ‘the old country,” where he dwells, may 
Once more see him in the saddle. 

Several characters in this story are drawn with high skill 
and admirable effect. The Honourable Crasher, “an imper- 
turbable, placid, yet utterly reckless adventurer,” fills, next 
to the hero, the largest place in it. Mr. Sawyer first sees him 
at a fashionable boot-maker’s, ordering a pair of tops. “‘ Not too 
thick,’ saidthe languid man, in a toneof utter physical exhaustion.” 


* Market Harborough ; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires, London 
Chapman and Hall, 1861. 


They go down together by the train to Harborough, and enter 
into conversation so far as the Honourable’s lethargy will per- 
mit. He begins with considerable vehemence to describe a “ good 
thing,” but rapidly collapses, running down like the last notes of a 
musical-box. ‘ Seven-and-twenty minutes without a check, 
and very straight, you know, and all that ; satisfactory to -—_ 
body, and not at all bad fun, and so on.” Next mornin 
Sawyer starts on his hack, in a thick fog, for the meet at Tilton 

ood, loses his way, and is overtaken by the Honourable 
Crasher ‘‘ with an enormous cigar in his mouth, looking more 
tired than ever, oy quite unconscious of the fog and 
everything else.” ith the assistance of the Honourable the 
way is lost more completely, and the pair come to a locked gate. 
The guide observes, ina tone of melancholy apology, “The fence 
seems rather a bad one. Do you think your horse could get 
over the gate after mine? This is only a five-year-old, and very 
likely to break it.” Mr. Sawyer does not like the foggy morn- 
ing, the uninhabited country, and “the necessity of riding a 
horse barely fourteen-two over a gate more than four feet h 
after a languid desperado in pursuit of an uncertainty.” But 
there is nothing else for it. “The Honourable turned 
his horse round, took him in a grasp of iron, and put him 
rather slowly at the gate,” which he got over exceedingly badly, 
“but neither disturbing the Honourable Crasher’s seat nor 
the imperturbability of his demeanour in the slightest degree.” 
He condescended to express a feeble approval of his companion’s 
gee naps in following him, and remarking that he seemed to 

riding a good fencer, proceeded to lead him perfectly straight 
across country in the direction of Tilton Wood. From that mo- 
ment Mr. Sawyer enjoys the friendship of the Honourable 
Crasher, and is introduced by him to the — — of Har- 
borough in the words—* He don’t seem half a bad fellow; and 
I shouldn’t wonder if he could ride.” 


The acquaintance thus commenced is carried through many 
amusing scenes. A gang of loungers, on a frosty afternoon, 
visit Mr. Crasher’s stables, and inspect his horses. Dendicen, by 
Bellerophon out of Blue Light, is stripped for the gratification of 
Mr. Sawyer. ‘Meantime, the Honourable Crasher, in the last 
stage of exhaustion, was endeavouring to discover which of his 
horses Tiptop (his head groom) would let him ride on the 
morrow.” A large field is expected, and, with all his insouciance, 
the Honourable wishes for something both safe and fast, as he 
may have to ride for his life during the first ten minutes. He 
names two horses, and again two others, but there are obstacles. 
“TI thought of Topsy-turvy and Chance,” enunciated Mr. Tiptop. 
Topsy-turvy was a very awkward mare to ride in a crowd, but 
the Honourable never dreamed of disputing Mr. Tiptop’s fiat. 
A visit is then paid to the humble establishment of Mr. Sawyer, 
and his stud are pronounced “ remarkably useful horses indeed” — 
an epithet of which the owner understands the disagreeable 
meaning. 

The way is thus prepared for a smart and perhaps an in- 
credible transaction, in which Mr. Sawyer’s groom deceives 
Mr. Tiptop into making his master buy Marathon—the worst, 
by very far, of this “ useful” lot—under the supposition that 
he has discovered in him the certain winner of an intended 
steeple-chase. The character of the cunning old groom, Isaac, 
and the arts by which he plays upon the self-conceit of Tiptop, 
are described with excellent effect. An evening’s conversation 
between the two worthies over a can—or rather several cans—of 
flip and pipes has been skilfully turned by Isaac upon the subject 
of this steeple-chase, and he contrives to engender in Tiptop’s 
mind a suspicion that there is something “ dark” about Marathon. 
Tiptop, thinking to get the better of the yokel, proposes to him 
to try the horse against his master’s mare Chance, which can 
beat everything else in the town, and to profit jointly by the 
information. ‘Once we know the rights of it exactly, we can 
do what we like.” Isaac pretends reluctance, but afterwards 
“sees his way,” and accordingly he rouses Tiptop from his bed 
long before the flip has spent its drowsy force. By the waning 
moonlight, and amid the fog which precedes a winter's morning, 
they proceed to try their masters’ horses at half a mile in a large 
grass-field near the town. The sketch of Tiptop’s bedroom, and 
of his sleepy, perplexed look when first awakened, is very good. 
“ Mr. Tiptop was a man of considerable energy when anything 
like a robbery was on the cards;” so he got up and saddled Chance, 
and met Isaac in the close. As he neared his antagonist, he 
observed that the animal he bestrode was sheeted and hooded, 
and otherwise swaddled up in clothing. “‘ Look alive!” says he, 
“ain't you going to strip him?” Isaac answers that the horse 
runs kindest in his clothes, and adds, “Don’t ye come a-nigh. 
He’s wery handy with his heels.” ‘Tiptop accordingly keeps 
out of reach. ey took up their positions some ten yards 
and went off with a and honourably, when 

ey were both ready. Tiptop resolved to do all he knew; so 
he sat down on Chance, and got at her in the most masterly 
manner. The mate, however, was a lurching shifty goer, taking 
several strides before she got fairly into her speed. ‘‘ Mr. Tip- 
top, notwithstanding his proficiency, saw the dark figure of his 
opponent a dozen len ahead of him, and could not overhaul 
him, do what he would. His finish, no doubt, was inimitable, 
but it failed to land him first rt the goal. Old Isaac, there 
was no disputing it, won cleverly by a couple of lengths. Mr. 
Tiptop couldn’t make it out. 
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over with Isaac, but the veteran simply remarked that he was | are many good scenes and characters in the book on which we 
satisfied, and trotted back rapidly to the town. Later in the | have not touched. It is a very pleasant and, allowing for neces. 
morning each groom waits upon his master. Tiptop tells the | sary exaggeration, probably it is not an untruthful picture of 
Honourable of a horse he ought to buy. ‘He's a flyer, sir, | “the shires.” We might perhaps complain of the repetition of 
that’s what he is.” Isaac hints to Mr. Sawyer that if he rides | some very familiar jokes and incidents, but to ourselves the 
Marathon that day he will have a bid for him—leastways, if | greater part of the work is new, and the whole is neatly put 
you've the discretion not to go a-showing of him up.” He ex- | together, without any tedious superfluity of words. 

plains that there has been a trial with Chance, “and though 
she's the best in the town, we beat her by more than a length.” “a 
** Marathon beat that mare !” exclaimed Mr. Sawyer. ‘“ What do 


you mean?” “Well, if Marathon didn’t, Jack did. You ADVERTISEMENTS. 

couldn’t tell one from the other in their clothing when it’s dark, on 

and the Dandy would win the Derby if it wasn’t over half a 

mile.” That smart little nag Jack a Dandy—the same which THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

rode to the his first stay or 

a mile at a racing , but he was as quick on his legs asa 

rabbit, and nothing pone touch him for five furlongs. Swaddled POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
up in his clothes, in the dubious twilight of a winter's morning, Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


r. Tiptop never suspected him, and went home with the eonvie- 
tion that Marathon was the horse that had beaten his favourite. 
Mr. Sawyer acts upon his m’s advice, and rides Marathon 
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80 judiciously to sell that the Honourable buys him before the America, _ Indian Account Keeping. 

day is over. When the horse is safe in Mr. Crasher’s stable, and American Facts. 

Mr. Tiptop finds that he can make nothing of him, and goes he Supplementary Navy Estimates. 
to the taciturn Isaac for an “item.” That oracle’s first and Santee The House of Lords, 
response put into here race, Mr. Roberts _Soadwood 

and lay agin him for the very shirt on my back.” Mr. Tiptop, of British Subjec . ntelop 
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ment, drawls out— What an brute you sold me, wane 

Sawyer—that bay of yours; my fellow tells me he can’t go wer 
a yard,’ ” The Honourable has paid two -hundred and fifty Te 

ineas for a slow, awkward, vicious animal, not worth fifty, The Thames Embankment. 

race-horse is quite out of Mr. Sawyer’s line, and remarks that 

at worst Marathon is phe enough for harness. It] ‘the st of Manassas, 
happens that the friends are engaged to dine next day at the — an 
home of the young lady who is making a rapid conquest of Mr. Fraticelli’s Minor Works of Dante. Rawin of Deira, e 
Sawyer. The Honourable proposes to drive Mr. Sawyer there Weston on Colenieties. The Human Body. 
y Hazlitt’s Venetian Republic. ly 
in his phaeton; “and, by Jove, we'll put that bay horse of The Saguenay and the Montmorenci. Market Harborough. 


yours in, and see how he goes with a trap behind him—so we —— 

will.” Mr. Sawyer can only acquiesce, but he goes to bed consequence of numerous Mentions from persons completing 

reflecting that there retribution even at Market arborough. Publisher e to deliver of pot number from the commence 

As Marathon is quite a novice, and his companion neither | ment, at 6d. each copy, unstamped, He is also prepared to supply entire volumes 
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Crasher’s phaeton on that occasion could scarcely be called com- 
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“ Readi ice 2s, each, 
the evening, after dinner, we have a glimpse of Crasher in the SES SS 


easiest of arm-chairs, helping his hostess to make paper-lights, TRAND 
and revolving. in his own ced “whether he wouldn’t pole up Lenten: 


Marathon a little shorter going home, and try the more direct COVENT GARDEN. 
(field) road.” It is added that the Honourable had a sort of Reval ITALIAN _OFERA.. ON MONDAY. 


vague idea that there was always a moon about one or two | Mr, ALFRED MELLON begs most respectfully to that his ANNUAL SERIBE 
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o'clock. We are bound to say that the description of the drive | fient’ Promenade, One Shiliing. sind wh ad 


home fully answers the expectation raised in us by these hints, ON MONDAY AND DURING THE WEEK, THE SAME BILL, 


and is, perhaps, the most amusing chapter in the book. Mara- Rox AL STRAND THEATRE.—Under the Management of 
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companion, a sensitive, igh-co e ve-y ear-old, 18 driven Swanborough, J. Parselle; Mesdames KE. Bufton, M. Wilton, Manders. Followed by 1 
almost mad by the sound of flagellation... Presently, “the | THE AND THE Wilton, Fe 
horses, with lowered heads, laid themselves down to their work, | Manders, Lavine, Turtle, Rosina Wright, and ‘a numerous Conps de Ballet. "To cone 
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pulling wildly.” The Honourable would not have admitted it, | AND 
ut it looked very much as if they were running away with him. MA HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE -— 


Sawyer. “Only going free,” answers Crasher, “remark- | OF THE SAVIOU 
ably’ free; but’ I'like phaston-hagees to run tp to thei | How 
bits.” Mr. Sawyer thinks this can’t last long — and, NOW OPEN. 


EN 
indeed, it did not. They were now approaching the first EXHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORICAL 


gate in the field-road, and Crasher had not yet got a Sort, 


pull at his horses. “It’s open, I think,” says the Honour- Building the Roman Wall. e Spur in the Dish, ; 
able. “I think not,” says Mr. Sawyer, and he was right. Venerable Bede, Grace Darling.” , 
“Three more strides, and they were into it.” There is an 


awful smash, but no bones broken. The Honourable pre- 
serves his equanimity and his cigar. “I thought the brute | YACHT EXCURSION FOR A SHORT TIME—The 
could jump timber,” said a calm voice in the surrounding dark- | Arctic Vosage this Season Is OPEN for AMMANGEMENTS with any one desirous 
ness. “Let us see ; here's the carriage—there are the horses— | Mating SHORE CRUISE NORTHWARD, round aud about the British 
and that must be the boy. Where are you, Sawyer?” Happily | Tyne, after the oth ll the tetltsruise, or on any Scientific or General Exploration, ean al” 
ring to render assistance and hospitality, The Honourable GREAT EASTERN FOR NEW YORK —The steam 
explains to him that they had come to grief at the gate, and aT ED ee from LIVERPOOL for NEW YORK as 


adds, half reflectively, half apologetically, to his friend, ““ Didn't TUESDAY, October 39. 


go quite fast enough at it, Sawyer.’ es: Cabin £20 to £28, according to accommodation ; Steerage, Seven Guipest 
ectionate W ono There (limites), 90, Caunon-street, London, 


= 
= 
| 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 27th, 28th, 20th, and 30th of AUGUST, 1861, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE 
MADAME UDERSDOR. 
MADAME LEMME pA, SHERRINGTON, 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY, and MISS PALMER, 
SoLo PraNoFoRTE, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST, MR. STIMPSON. OConpucTor, MR, OOSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 


ELIJAH MENDELSSOEN, 
EDNESDAY MORNING. 
SAMSON HANDEL, 
THURSDAY MORNING, 
MESSIAH HANDEL. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
RAND SERVICE IN D BuprnovaM, 
MMBEL, 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT iit 


TUESDAY BVENING—4 MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 


MPRISING 
OVERTURE 
(Der Frey: schutz) 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
THE CREATION 
THURSDAY EVENIN fet. BOUs CONCERT, 
OVERTURE AUBER. 
CONCERTO PIANOFORTE BEETHOVEN. 
GRAND FINALE 
OVERTURE. 


SELECTIONS FROM “opens = 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE HALL, 
forning each 


or 
Place 
\dmission to all the Performances, and any part of the Hall except the 
' Orchestra, but without seat 


the privilege of a secured 


STEANGERS’ COMMITTE 
This Committee will ballot for and select places ier ba + (whether resident in Birming- 
ham or not) who cannot conveniently ballot for their own places. 
Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either personally or by letter, to 
GEORGE 41, Waterloo-street, Birmi: ingham. 


No application can nded to unless it be accompanied by a remittance of the full 
price of the places 
desirous of partment ta du Festival 
application, by fetter, to ta during the erehouse, 
we heen to witht the he and, North-West tern, Great Western, Midland, 
West Worn Staffordshire Rail ailway Com: 
full details Perf of of ballot for Places, Railway 
ining Performances enti 
en it to Mr. H Secretary 
thet ty ill, Birmingham ad 


J. O. MASON, Chairman. 
Corot SPIRE REBUILDING. — SUBSCRIP- 


big are SOLIOTTED this important national work. 
har: Messrs, Smith, syne, and Smith, 
No. ole aters, Westminster Abbe 
LORD HENRY G. LENNOX, M. ?. Chairman, 
Deficiency still required, £20,000, 


ESss4 AYS AND REVIEWS DEFENCE FUND. — 

the Article pentitied * Bunsen" 8 Biblical published in the 

This suit may be followed by others tending to suppress the freedom men 


and the Vecinten th in the case will be of great public i 

will Mecessarily be incurred in 

WIN, h- Te! 
fu DU Shambers, Ohanoory latte, } Sees: 
ple Bar, have ki 

Communications may be addressed to either of ho: “Essays and Re- 


views Defence Committee,” 7, Godliman-street, Doctors’-commens, 0. 


PARALY SIS AND EPILEPSY.—Legacies, Donations, and 
Subscriptions are earnestly solicited to extend the operations of the NATIONAL 
mission into gene 8, orphans’ asy ainms. or eve 
Institutions. too freque’ hear or hel to 


end the! 8 the 


if th iti 

The Viscount Raynham, M.P., Treasurer, 
Bankers—Measrs. Coutts, Strand ; the Union, City. 


ROYAL SHIP HOTEL, DOVER —NOTICE TO 


TRAVELLERS AND VISITORS.—The ‘Ship Hotel, long ous am it all classes, 
e repairs. The ch are mi moderate, an and a Ladies" 
tments can ured for families. Application to 
to" the Manager. arbour Station of t the Londo don. Chatham, and Dover 
lway, shortly to be opened, is only ten yards distant from the Hotel. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. PASSPORTS and 


SES PROCURED, without personal atten by, applying to 6. GQ0 


LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES'S tear, 


This pontaine hty Thousand Volumes of sterling litera’ 


Volumes are allowed embers, Ten Volumes to Residents in Towa. 8ul 
tion, £3 a or £28 dete or with Bntrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26, An additi 
aupply of books allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 per annum. ogues, 78. 6d. 


NEW, CHOIOR BOOKS MUDING LIBRARY.— 


aft the BEST NEW WORKS continue to be ADDED to this LIBRARY as they 
‘oiteetion wore thes than Ore THOUSAND VOLUMRS, consisting 


Work 
ofpenmanent in in Olreulation, and on Gale, may be ebtaized on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUSE, 

_New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchest ; and Nqg-street, Birmingham. — 
/PULAR NATURE PRINTING. —This beautiful Art, 
the n is of thie in the 


dou ust. © P PaL 
To BOTANI TS.—POPULAR NATURE PRINTING — 
THE CASE OF po no larger small volume, with 


4. SRABLS, Stationery Court, Oryvtel Sydenham, 


LEAMINGTON COLLEG E. 
Revs LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. é 
JOHN PA M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Editor 
” in the Bibliota 
Assistant Masters—JOSEPH CASTLEY B.A., ag =: College, Cambridge; W. A. 
Esq., Trinity Gam charge 
Board, £50.—Tuition Fees, lés, 


ron COLL RE-OPEN on the 2th of AUGUST, 1861, Boarders 
By Order of the Trustees, 
A. 8, FIELD, Secretary. 
[THE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 
OHN DALGLEISH. 


Vice-Principal—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. (Edin.) 
The SCHOOL SESSION COMMENCES on the Ist of OCTOBER. 


AND UFEER SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, 
ofthe 


8.E.—There is ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS 
Principal, 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D, 
NORTH CHEAM SCHOOL, SURREY.— PUPILS 


TRAINED for WOOLWICH. the CIVIL, SERVICE, ETON, RUGBY, 
[XDIAN CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES. 
INSTRUCHION in the BENGALI LANGUAGE—Address, 194, High-strect, Noting-hill. 


PRANCE—PRIVATE TUITION.—A 


YMAN, Grad PREPARES rye for the ARMY, NA 
SERVICE Public Oxford Schools. and 
residence. Terms from 100 Guineas per annum, or the month.—. 
Oxon, Maison Forget, Ste. Adresse Havre, France. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, 


PUPILS are PREP. ARED for 


AND THE 


above Examinatio 


the Re M.A., late Fellow of Co: Chri: Sollee, for 
some one Mathemation and Class Brotegsors in ~ the Royal yal Indians Militasy 
at Addiscombe.—Address “The Limes, Croydo: 
W OOLWICH, DIA CIVIL SERV VICE, DIRECT 
COMMISSIONS, &e. entlemen nation may obtain ad 
as to the course to be p' by hi masters, and every 
} A study, in the hous vot A. D, SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 
At | neve Qualified thi this two for Woolwich, 
exam’ on for highes odern 
for two yeare at the India Civil 


WICH, or the Pratl, COLLEGE 
missions oF Stat PREPARED in in all’ "the branches (com 
optional) Of their programmes, att the y College, Sunbury, 8, 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


AND MILITARY EXAMINATION 


In consequence of the Seccittinn of Addiscombe, the Rev. W ag te] 

fut it Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain a roy Co! 

OPENED an SENT. CROYDON, for the complete f 

dates for Woolwi Sandhurst, &c. His long experience enables combine the 

of hig swith the indivi Beat of ‘uition while 
of his pupils. to with W. JonNsTON®, Croydon, 

A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE receiving a limited 

number wishes to some one to ASSIST 

him in the CAME of UP the BOWS Address care of Mr. 

Clare-stree' sto 


A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN {Head | Master | of a 


for nineteen years 


Grammar ool), ‘0 Genth ont 
respective, can RECE ONE MORE, Terms, room for 
ore yours up’ in school). Terms, £4. terms include 


Math ren 
igh Rev. M.A., BRASSINGTON’S Lipaany, Wonsington, Ww. 


"THE REV. F. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. Oxon, can receive 
pots into his PRIVATE bis Sumber of six, 
-tield, fold. Torus mod moderate.— to Hinton Rectory, B landford. 


A LADY is desirous to RECOMMEND a Young whens 
good Teacher, very as indy ike! ana GOVERNESS. She possesses reg 


ike and and has satisfaction 
ments, Pupi Aqdvess FABIAN'S 


£350 per ith abou' more. 
and Taxes. tothe School, ng which the Master will be required 
to reside. The duties "of the be 
General Literature. There ae Two Ase Masters, who ore 
ercers’ 


a 
in the Morni ing ne ‘durin the 


pany at Whiten t 
summer, at ‘Chri single ays upon partite ann 
The Head Master is res: —7 for the ent of the 
No Private Pupils are 

it must 


stinctly unders a reserve 
time as they may see fit; and also, tae thelr itments in the 
spring of each year, and are subject 

ng gent, before rida, the ith of 


© to ner 
Septe: Barnes, Clerk, 
PAUL’S —VACANCY of the FOURTH 
oly Onder but ‘ona re of 


25 
ge 
3 
= 
2 
= 


T. 
S Lay - HIP, in consequence of the retirement of the Rev 
als. Testi ve haracter and attal h 
monials to r an nme 
September, addressed to H. E, Clerk, al, London, The duties 
include both Classi and Arithmetical Tnstruction, wi 
attendance. Salary per annum, with a house. 


A. PHYSICIAN of standing, M.D. of -D. of Oxford, mie and 
t. The 


san 
care of the Har 


NER WANTED IN A LITERARY 


capital.—Apply, by 


RE —ROYAL TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES.— 


ve to N 


BATHS, Public and rivate, Medical 


tendence, 1; OHANO BRY LAN 
TER BA Resiaen ofthe Beulah Spa 


Spa Hy: 
will at ry 


WEAK and INFLAMED EYES, strengthenin 
vented by ana the medio 


148, New Bond-street; 20, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square; 


acts, 
| 
elfied, 
= = 
550 
Nassas, 
mmence- 
volumes 
c. | CHAPEL SCHOOL, COLLEGE HILL, 
DEN. 
| 
ont of 
sque of 
De 
by 
ssrs. J. 
melas 
‘ 
| 
[DING 
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BONUS DIVISION. 
Gt BE U.R AN COC &, 
CORNHILL, and CHARING-CROSS, LONDON,—ESTABLISHED 1808, 


JOHN EDWARD Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAV Depuiy Chairman, 
GEO: 


RGE GLY Treasurer, 
William Chapman, Esq. Nath. Montefiore, Esq. 
Come. Coombe, Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Thom Esq. Blowden n, Bea. -R.S, 
William E W. Tite, Es M.P 
J. W. Freshtield F.R.S, R. Westmacott, F.B.S, 
John Bankes “Esq. Josiah Wilso 
Robert Benjamin G. G. Windus, Esq. 


R, Lambert Jones, Esq." 

Avp1Tors—Lieut.-Col. William Elsey ; Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 

The CASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS recently declared on PARTICI- 

PATING Tre a is equal at most ages to considerably more than a WHOLE 

YEAR’S PR M on Policies of six years’ standing. 

Annuities, © Charge for VOLUNTEER, RIFLE, and 

Miitia Service within the United Kingdom 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Jrery dosent of Fire Insurance undertaken at moderate 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S., Secretary. 


HYDRoPATHY. —THE | BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIQ 


ESTABLISHMENT, Peper within walk of the Crystg 

Palace, is OPEN for the REC TION "of PATENTS and VISITORS, The latter - 

the advantage, if Lp eo ofa yervate residence, Terms: Patients from Three and a Half 
uineas, Visitors from Two anda Half Guineas, according to accommodation uired, 

Particulars of Dr. RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident Phy ‘ sictan, 


H* DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—Physician, Dr, E, W. LANE, M.A., M.D., 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Sooe: ema direction. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
HT-BROWN COD LIVER OTL 


previ by the most Guineas Motion Men throughout the world as the safest, 
Rest, and most effectual remedy fo 
CHRONIC ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUZ, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 


SELECT MEDICAL pong 


MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the in Treland.< 
de de Jongh’s Cod ‘Liver Oil to be a very pure ‘Ol’ 4} likely to create disgust, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFI 
20, Lombard-street, LONDON; and Royal “Tacurance Buildings, LIVERPOOL, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Dublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 


Extracts from the Report for the Year 1860. 


“The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, received the marked attention 
Tae aed the eprprtecd comments of writers best acquainted with the history of 
nsurance Compa 
soatte ie | Premuns for 1860 EQUAL the Total Fire Premiums for the SEVEN YEARS 


ete Premiums for 1860 EXCEED the Entire Life Premiums for the EIGHT YEARS 


ending 
TEN YE rae of (Aneatites in 1860 LARGELY EXCEEDS the similar receipts for the first 
wopvese, 05 itis ~~ is unsurpassed, considering that it applies to each of the 


three 
FIRE BRANCH. 


“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during the year 1860 of that 
impetus which had brought it toa pegition of the first magnitude among the 
Insurance Companies of the United Kingdom. e Fire Premiums in 1850 had advanced 
to the sum of £228,3147s.5d. In 1860 the amount C, Fire Premiums has arrived at a sum 
of £262,977 10s. 11d., showing - increase of £34,608 128. Sd., omg the large advance of 
the preceding year, so that in two fy) = Fire Revenue of the Company has been 

enhanced by the enormons sum of £66,820 

net he Parliamentary Report of iteturns of Duty paid to Government for the year 1860 
exhibits the ion of the n & More prominent way, as it affords the 
means of comparison with other ‘Com dy "The Proprietors will be gratified to learn 
that the increase of Duty paid by the Royai in the last year is’ more than double that of 
any other Company, either London or Provincial, whilst only one of those Companies even 
approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of this Company. Our increase actually Pm 
80 per cent. of the entire increase of the whole of the Metropolitan Offices combi 
whilst of bs Provincial Offices it forms upwards of 30 per cent. of the total advance of the 

other 28 offices established out of London. 


LIFE BRANCH. 


“The Reporte of the Company for several have had invariably to announce a con- 

stant periodical e he new Policies of each succeeding year 

= advance over the one that had Lamniiencier preceded it. A similar result is 

shown = the year 1860, the Premiums on New Policies, after deducting Guarantees, being 

£15,079 178. 10d., which is an increase in that item of £1903 17s. 5d. above the amount 
received for the year 1859. 

“But even this advance is small when compared with the sudden and remarkable 
momentum which has been given to this branch of the business in the present year oem. 
“It was not until the commencement of the year that the public seemed to have becom 
fully acquainted with the fact that the Royat Insurance Company had published inte i in 
the last year an account of the investigation into the assets and liabilities of its Life 
Department, under a novel form, and in as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruse- 
ness of the subject admitted, tugether with the entire statements and valuations neces- 

sary for that purpose, 

“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this Pamphlet, and its accompanyin 
Diagrams, which have appeared in the Periodicals of the day, that it has largely attract 
the attention of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as weil as in 
other parts of the world, Ind a most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such 
is the case is afforded by the fact that the Sum Assured on New Policies in the six months 
to the 3rd of June in the present year, is actually 50 per cent. in excess of the Sum Assured 
in the corresponding months of the year 1800, although the latter amount in itself 
exceeded the Sum Assured in any like previous pe triod of time, 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company would, with respect to the 
amount of its new business, be at once y placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the 
head cf ali the I Cc doing busi nthis country; and the anticipations 
of the last Report, to the effect that the details of the Life Business then to be published 
would form an epoch of the Establishment, will have a speedy and very happy realisation.” 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH, 

PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to Policies then in existence 

entire Years. 
Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to Increase the Bonus to be returned, 
LIFE BONUSES DECLARED, 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest Bonus ever continuously 
declared by any Com 


SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES, 
Capital, TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed £800,000, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Mana nd Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, secretary. x 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 
THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
420, STRAND, LONDON 


1. Provides the Security ¢ of Consols for its Policies. 
3. It lends, or yotgrns to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 
ums 


Undoubtd seoartty for Money with a liberal Rate of Interest. The Association pos- 
sesses a Lore su bed by several Hundreds of Shareholders. Full information 
may be obtained a applicationto THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director, 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by by 

Baron LIEBieé and all the Faculty, may now + wa in the finest condition of Messrs. 
— and CO., 5, Pall-Mall 

RRI 


AUS —LEA A D PE 
a to aR. the Public BA. Spurious Imitations of their world-reno 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
d by C i s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


P 
* Sold Wholesale and for Ex rt, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. Crossz and 
London, &¢, &c., and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


AND POLSON’S 
pATENT CORN FLOU R. 
The Lancet states— 
“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, Bing Witenes City, London, 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 28. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38., and 88, Rich Souchong 
. Sd., 38. 10d., and 4s, Tea and ‘Coffee, to the value of 4s., cat re to any 
railway ‘station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on ‘application. 


BEST COALS, 25s. per Ton.—Pay a fair price to ensure best 


MITH an and SO Wappi 7, Stratford-green, 
.C., or 12, Coal Exchange, ¢ office, 


connexion trith any other firm. 


KEATING’ 8 PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 


POWDER, unrivalled in Des Fleas, panes Fu Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every 
species of Insect, and harmless to an’ Packets, 1s. 61, and 4s. 6d. each, 
ost f free for 14, or treble size for 36 postage stamps, by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s- 


an Mildew, Thrip, Scale Green and 
D. 


prevented and Py 


and weight the of which ill soon testify.—Address | 


agent of great value. 
Dr, GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. e. zou h’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than o inds, and that it 
boy ae = the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on + administration of 
e Pale 
Dr. yyy F.R.S.—“T deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Be. de Jon; 
garantie to be ferable to any other kind as regards genuineness mednind 
efficacy 
Dr. LAWRANCE, sician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha,—“I invas 
riably a. Dr. d le Jongh’s Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
article, and not a manufactured compound, in which the efficaay 
of this invaluable is destroyed,” 


Dr. DE JONGH’s Cop Liver O11 is sold only in IMPERIAL Pinte, 
2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 0d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuied, and labelled with his stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONK can’ POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


CAaUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


MAtvenn POTASH WATER owes its great excellence 
to the purity of the HOLY WELL WATER, with which it is made, 
Preferred to Soda Water as a refreshing Draught, and valuable as a Corrective for 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, &c. 
May be drunk freely by the most delicate with advantage to the gencral Health, 
Apply to W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN, 


Sole Local Agents for J. SCHWEPPE & Co.’s SELTZER, VICHY, Sopa, & LITHIA WATERS, 
And Sole Proprietors of ‘BURROW’S TARAX AcuUM” fi for Liver Complaints. 


= 
MON EY ADVANCED to N oblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever+ 
ym freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.—Apply 
to A.B., 6, Norris street, St. James’s, London, 8.W 


F OR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY— 
BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, free from Mercury and soft, gives 
readily a natural, brilliant, and lasting polish without wearing the articles, and ‘is the 
ouly thing fit for Plated 8s. Sold by BRADLEY and BovuRDAs, Chemists, Belgravia, 
London, and by Chemists, Silversmiths, + ed and lronmongers, in Boxes at 1s. and 
See that “ Bradley's Albatum” is on the bo: 


STAINED DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
FL EAL and SON, having been frequently asked for Bed-room 


Furniture to correspond in design with the vothie and Medieval Honses now so 


ently rested, lave a COMPLETE SULTE of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
ThE of 8 ED DEAL which pag A invite the attention of the Clergy and Gentle- 
Country It is plain and simple in and in 
price. 


HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Puryipare Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


W EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and Portraits of the Royal Fam’ 
the Crowned Heads of Faroe pad | distinguished Personages of all aeons, = 
Portraits, 1s. 6d. each. VELL BAGS, fitted complete 
Cases, Writing Cases, Despatch Be MEDLA&VAL MOU ENVEL LOP. 
CASES, Blotting Books, and Inkstands en suite. The new Patent Solt-Cioet + Book-Slide 
Fans. ' Elegances in Ormulu, =. and Bronze, Aiso a choice variety of Novelties 
suitable for Presentation, to be had a 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


HES MAJESTY’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 
CALLAGHAN’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for pow 
portability, may be worn round the neck as a double eye-glass. Invaluable to the tourist 
and for viewing scenery at four to five distance, ae to 
Equally availabie at the Opera-House, Race Course, or 

and S0s., according to size and power. May be had a i Messrs, SMITH and Bookstalls 

at the principal Railway Stations; and in Ireland at Bray, The gt 
—. Limerick, Mallow, Newbridge, and No. 21, Lower Sackville-street, Du blin; or will 


nt’ free on remittance to WILLIAM CALLAGHAN, Optician, 234, New Bond-street, W. 
corner of Conduit-street, London, 


THE. BEST SHOW OF TRON BEDSTEADS IN THE 
NGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He has F RGE ROOMS devoted 

tothe exdiasive Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and chiiden's 8 Gots with appropriate 

my 3ed-Han: Portable Folding Bedsteads from 11s.; Patent ron Bed- 

ted with dovetail joint ts and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. ; 

each handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great v £2 13, 6d, 


to£ 
EA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The 


Assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the World (including all the recent 
povelties, many of which are registered) is ON SALE at WILLIAM S, BURTON’S, from 
to £6. 


PAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An Assort- 
ment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 

New Oval Papier-Maché Trays, per Set of Three............... from 20s, 0d. & = 108, 
Ditto, Iron, from Od. to £4 48. 
Convex shape, dit from 7s. 6d. 

Round one Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, canal low. 


M BURTON’S GEN ERAL URNISHING 

IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE be had is, contains 

upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Stertin iA iver, am Plectro= 

Nickel ioys 4 and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, a 
8, 


T al 
Bedding, Bed-room niet, Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and Plans of 
Twenty large Show-Rooms, at xford-sireet, W 1 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, 


-UININE.—In all cases of and Ague use 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, recommended by Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 
fession. Prepared solely by R. WAT , Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London, Sold 
by all Grocers, Chemists, ond Wine Merchants, 30s. . & dozen, Wholesale Agents, LEwIs, 
EBB, and Co., Worcester. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARAB ae FOOD the safest remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dys- 
pepsia), consumption, cou; gh, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhoea, nervousness, bilious- 


Ue. S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. 
in tins, with full inséruetions. 11b.. 28. 0d.; 21bs., 4s. . ‘Biba, 1ls.; 121bs., 228.5 
als, free of carriage, 40s. ARRY DU BARRY “and Co. by Regent rest, Lond don; 


60, Gracechurch-stree 4 Cheapside; 63 and 150, end 
through all respectab! é Grocers and Chemists. 


COOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE REQUISITE. 


OLDRIDGE’ S BALM OF COLUMBIA is a certain remedy 


for Restoring and Strengthening the Hair. By it a and Nome are 
uced and beautified. es wil Ly | it especially val as the t delicate 
on worn Withou fear of soiling. “Prive $s: 6d. and lis. 


YOUN 


and A, OLDRIDGE, 23, Wellington-strect, Strand. 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


EAVES A-N D BAR AU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for E Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


GTAINED GLASS Wi 


WINDOWS. 


HEATON AND BUTLER, 
24, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will issue in September their ILLUSTRATED ay tg CATALOGUE of STAINED 
WINDOWS for CHURCH 


GTAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 


Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more completely suited 
___ meseentaee of their work than were attainable at their old establishment. 


pal PAINTING ON GLASS.—A. LUSSON, Painter on Glass 
of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de Laval, Paris.—Painted Giese, style, for 
decoration of Churches; Grisailies, Mosaic, Great Figures, Med: 8, nd. 

Fancy Subjects, such as Moyen- : Hunting and other the 
modern, for Rooms, Country Houses, &c. Sent free to all parts of England. 


ECCLESIASTICAL A AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
. Designs and Estimates farni ished, or an Illustrated Priced uporR 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


(RN AMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 


AND DINING-RKOOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink? 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., Derby shire ‘par, Marble, Italian, Alabaste: 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TEN NANT, 149, Strand, London. 


DIA OUTFITS._THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on apetionsion) Lists of the necessary 
Outfits for every specintnens, with Prices of each Article. N.B.—Thresher’s India Gause 
Waistcoats, India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can ouly be procured at 
this Estab! Fstab lishment. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
(AUTION. —Her Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, on the 
lith of July, 1861, granted a Perpetual Evjunetion restraining HENRY WILLIAM 
TURPIN, GEORGE HATHAWAY TURPIN, and ADOL Mesxxrman respectively, from 
Manufacturing any Watches marked with the pony Of * DENT,” and from selling or 
exporting, or causing to be sold or exported fur Sale, any Watches made and marked with 
the name of “ DENT” by them or by their order or direction. Manufacturers and others 
are hereby cautioned against using the name or trade mark of “ DENT.” 
M. F. DENT, 33, and 34, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
8%, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of § Spring-gardens), LONDON, 


MORTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street. 
SELLING OFF. 

Marquis of Westminst te the lense of tho 
with JOHN MORTLOCK is suxious to decrease his 
ICH Stock, and is prepared to make a great for h. 

250, Oxford-street, and 58, Park-street, near Hyde-park. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
hts and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 

Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 — 

Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 03, 

All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manvractory and SHow Rooms, BroaD STREET. 

Established 1807, 
(AUTION.— —SMEF’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
pe or SOMNIER TUCKER. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pectfully warned against in ingements and imitations, in 
‘somewhat “of the gene oral appearance of the SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but all its essential advantages are sacrificed. 
be SMEE & Sons, having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


the f ii 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES, 
Size No. 1 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s, 0d. 
8 878. 6d, 


to the 


Purchasers are res 


5 ” 4s. 0d, 
Other sizes in proportion. Tobe obtained of almost all respectable Upholsterers and 


ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that ae Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
“ Tucker’s Patent.” 


NEW TOU TOURISTS’ MAP OF SCOTLAN D. ‘By ALEXANDER 
KEITH JOHNSTON. With Index of onay Reference to 9250 Places on the Map. Price, 
ina Pocket-Case, 7s, 6d.; or, in Sheets, 
patter “pie has certainly nothing like a yorel in any map of the country previously 
ect. Nota turnpike or car- 


For completeness, accuracy, an ish, it is per’ 
Hage road, or important footpath throughout the length and a? of the land, but has 


its representative here in double and single black lines.” —Scotsma 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


A NEW MAP of the UNITED STATES Of AMERICA. 
By ALEXANDER KEITH JoHNSTON. With Index < easy Reference to 5675 
onthe Map. Price, in a Pocket-Case, 83.5 or, in Sheets, 6s 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Price 2s. 6d, 


WAR IN AMERICA.—STANFORD’S LARGE 
ALE MAP, bg im Reade, lways, Forts, &c., will be published August 13th, price 
ama Coloured, 2s, 6d. (postage 1d.) ; in case, 48. 6d, (postage 2d.) 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


UEEN IN IRELAND! 
few copies remain of the IRISH TOURISTS’ ILLUSTRATED HAND- 
BOOK, 2s, Year’s Official con containing 150 Original 
Informatio: 


Designs and fullest 
Ww. and Son, 186, Strand ; M‘GLASHAN, Dublin ; and all Railways. 


ANCER, ITS PATHOLOGY AND DIAGNOSIS. By J. 
ZACHARIAT LAURENCE, F.R.C.S., M.B., Surgeon to the St. Marylebone Dispensary, 
the South London Ophthalmic, Paralysis and Epilepsy Hospitals, &c. &c. 
Joun CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 


Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 18 stamps, 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 
CONNEXIONS THROAT, NOSE, EAR, thres h the Interne 
of the Mucous Membra: y J. YRARSLEY, Esq, Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear 
Sackville-: street; Inventor of the Artificial Tympanum, 
London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


H{XDROPATHY; OR, HYGIENIC MEDICINE, By 
Pan, Surrey. M.D. Eain., Physician to the Establishment 


is by far the clearest and most rational that has 


the public of the prinei ples of th the method 
origin to Vincent Priessnitz. “4 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXIX. 
is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 

I, DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 

Il. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
TRANSLATORS OF VIRGIL. 

IV. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW, 

V. SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 

VI. RUSSIA ON THE AMOOR, 
VIL. CAVOUR. 

VII, DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 
JoHN MupRRAY, Albemarie-street. 


UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 
REVIEWS. 


THE 


FAMILY. 
PREPACES TO THE EDITONES PRINCIPES.” 


SHORT NOTICES. 

DR. BARTH ON M. DU CHAILLU. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM FLORENCE AND DRESDEN. 
SCIENCE: HUNTER’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 

FINE ARTS, 

MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Price Fourpence, Unstamped; Fivepence, Stamped. 
4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
CON DITION OF OUR CHIEF TOWN 8.— The BUILDER 


of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, stamped Fivepence, contains:—Fine View and P’ 
of the Godolphin Schools, Hammersimith— The Condition of Shrewsbury—The Buildion 
Differences— Barry on the Kentish Horse—Ancient For- 
tifications— Pugin— Value of Artistic Labour—The Labour Qnestion—Ililuminated Clocks 
London Wells—District Surveyors’ Association—Discoveries in Orkney—Church-building 
News—Provincial News—Competitions— Patents—Military Cooking Apparatus, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Ts E QUEEN es a New Illustrated Journal and Review. 
London : 48, Strand, w.c. 


BEETON'S ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
London: 8. O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


THE BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY. 
“Wild. SPORTS OF THE WORLD.” 
iego- uv: ogra) du Chaillu—' 
The Tie Habitat, ona how he is Hunted— Mem of Ande reson of Ne 
er; Structure Habitat, and how he is Hunted Twenty-three 
ut 


red Frontispiece. 
London: 8. W.C. and all Booksellers. 


THE FIRST PART OF 


BARREN HONOUR, a a New Tale, by | the Author of “ Guy 
of FRASER AZINE; with th goatiiuation of GOOD FOR NOTHING,” by the 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bovzy, West Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo al Fhotograph of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta), 
[yt HE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS THROUGH 


ITALY AND SICILY, By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King > Strand. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE I ILLUSTRATED 
ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Mary C. Hums. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
A WAS-I-HIND ; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True "source of Christianity, By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Shortly will be published, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS. By James Syuz, Professor 
of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: EpMONSTON and DovGLas. London: —— ADAMS, and Co, 
Twenty-third Thousand, price 
ROUILLON TEACHER’S FREN NCH ASSISTAN" A 
OR GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; containing 
Baition. “Rai Fadited by ALFRED ‘Haver, Esq., ‘Author of the “Complete French Class Book.” 
London: WILL'AM ALLAN, Stationers’-hall-court. 


Now complete in Twenty-One Vols. 4to, cloth, price Twenty-four Gui 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


EN CYCLOPZADIA BRITANNICA. A Dictionary of 


Sciences, and Literature. With of 5000 on Wood 
Index, price 88. cloth; 12s. 6d. half russ! 
Edinburgh: a and C. BLACK. 


London: MARSHALL, Co. 
Just ready, in Small Svo, with Lilustrations, 5s. 


a Practical 


BUTLER’S 


and the” Arrangement of 
“ Modern Cook,” 
RicHary BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
MADE CLEAR AT LAST; ok, the Story of Hannah Reade. 
By H.8.E. In fancy covers, pi 
By same and same price, COUSINS; or, the Story of a Week. 
“*The Two Cousins’—This is a narrative for juvenile readers. It sh 
a humble spirit is like to meet a blessing, and tends 
London: WERTHEIM, MACINTOSH, and HUNT, 24, “TOW ; 
Now ready, illustrated with Eleven Steel Engravings, price 12s. cloth lettered, 


Also, by the price 12s. each, 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING, 
REMBRANDT AND te WORKS, 

TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 
London: James 8. City-road and Ivy-lane. 


AND FATE OF SACRILEGE. By Sir 


SrELMAN, Knight, New Edition, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


earnest. It is thron uot ome 


of Divine Juris enters 
against the 


in 
to fac fixed pri 
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A book of consummate abili abili reas. 
London: New Burlington-street. 


and New Bond-street. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


THEO OKAVAN GO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora- 


Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami.” 
8v0, with portrait of the Author, and numerous 21s. bound. 
“Mr. Andersson’s book, illu with pictures of qhventuses 
nected with the wild sports of th e journeys it pe that will be popu 
of trustworthy traveller’s tales, besides vad for the information it to 
iner. 


ont 
him as_one of the most travellers of 
o have attem: interior can con page 
of his present wore is Shull of interest t to the reader.” 


FLENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI. From Original 
and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER, Two Vols., with Portraits, 2is. 


“In presenting so complete and interesting a narrative Miss prev, has done good ser- 
vice to the public, besides enhancing her own well l-earned reputation.” —Sun. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. By 
Hunt. One Vol. 10s. 6d. 
“Few men felt, as h Hunt did, A oe man portry of the old memories that crow 
upon the lettered and thou rambler about London streets. is gentle 
a book is—worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and Court 
Examiner. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER Edited 5 Unpublished Documents by 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two 2is. Rae week 


NOTHING _NEW. By the Author of “Jonn Hatirax x, 


Volumes also published in this Series ;— 


1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature, | 9. A Life for a Life. 
2. in Halifax, Gentleman, | Hunt’s ola Court Suburb, 
8. Crescent and the ase. argaret and her Bridesmaids, 
4. Miss Kavanagh’s Nathal ik Sam Slick’s Old Jud: ge. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, + Warburton's Darien 


Adam Greme. 
cae Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
an’s Popes. in Italy. 


“The subileatinne Included in this library ie all been of good quality—many give in- 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the Author of “ Covsin 


GEOFFREY,” &c. 


PAvL FOSTER'S. “DAUGHTER. By Coox. 


el the my! has the rare merit ot more and more interest» 
jas 90 often that a novel so pity, wise, an 4p in spirit offers 
itself tor It ri Thee ers are most of them 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author of “Taz Queen's 
Parpon.” Three Vols, 

“A very good novel, well imagined and well told.”—Post, 

UN DER THE SPELL. By the J the Author of “ GranpDMOTHER’s 


Money,” “ &e, 
“The best hitherto ery pleasant novelist. is good 


story, rapid und ich fa Wen avery nore 


A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. By Captain Marne 


Rgrp, Author of “ The Scalp Hunters,” &o, (Just ready.) 


Now ready, with Eight Illustrations, Demy 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


J APAN, THE AMOOR, AND THE PACIFIC; with 
Notices of other Places com in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial 
Russian Corvette “ Rynda,” inis 1 By HENRY ABTHUR TILLEY, 

“Mr. Tilley describes clear and language; moreover, his accounts 
are ae ly correct, as we can testify in many i ces from personal knowledge.”— 


eum 
“Mr, Tilley has turned A hte otey in Japanese towns to such advantage, that his account 
of their life and scenes is richer and fuller than any previously given to us, and will be 


ith extreme interest. .. The reader follows the author in pleasant companion- 
—_ p convinced t that wherever it’ ——- him, it brought a gentleman, and a man of good 
se and feeln, 


isa and infors of ae commend it to the attention of the 


n. 
“We socept "sir. Tilley’s narrative and amusing ‘addition to our Anglo- 
Japanese literature. The work is one ne likely t to meet with any rons ers, = it has the 
great charm of bei esque 
“In Japan the aw or resided for more than hree elie ery in of “phich he was 
ving tne people, and judsine from the repute of his here 
tive looker on, and consequently 
tothe pubite knowl ge of that most remarkable and | its inhabitant. 
The remainder of the wore, and oe ee) rt which especially relates to Japan, and the 
author’s ——— of his vis and other islands of the 
ther, with an absence o' Peres and a simplicity of style which are not only agree- 
able in themselves, but ten MOT much arcing A, faith in the authenticity and value of 
w has been set down,”’—Jllusi 
“One great merit of Mr. ley is. the with which he welcomes all his 
suentiows of the great human family—an_ important element in the interest of a book of 
h ve vale The Nthographie ti} nh ren 
AS tot ue possessions ie illustrations 
idea of Jap homes,”’ 


Tilley’s book is adorned give us a very p 
Smita, Exper, and Oo., 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE BOOK C OF GOOD COUNSELS: being an Abri 
eee Sagskrit Classic, the “ Hitopadesa.” By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
.- is Preface to this work, oe! a or remarkse,—“ The ‘ Hitopadesa’ is a work of 
antiquity and extended populari 
rcealated verses 


_remote, The Ma. 
Professor M. Williams ass 


of 350 B.c., while he claims for the Rig 
antiquity as high as 1300 B.C. e ‘Hito sa’ may thus be fairly styled ‘The Father ot 
1 for ‘rom its numerous ons come Aisop and Pilpay, and in later 
‘uchs, Originally compiled jn in Sanskrit, it was render of 
uahiravan ‘in the ¢entury, A.D., into Persic, the Persie it 
Arabic, and ence into Hebrew and Greek. In ite own land it o —F as reid 


A not be unwelcome to Western 
whe it Bere, a but faithful of sense and manner.” 

“This curious and ofa lation ofa of Sanskrit 
fables wh w hich are evolved ‘another interminabl y. Th ore for 
part veer very ingenious, and we recognise among them several of the originals fl Those with 


“Mr. Arnold is not as the fourth bat as the 


are paraphrased and co: an 
n, t ous. For m of the ‘ 
and yet scholarly, the lish reader is indebted in no smail degree to Mr. 
rnold.” —Eraminer. 
No description can give an adequate idea of the ability wie watch id has 
the old Indian writer an agreeable and welcome — eve notes 
and valuable contribution to English literature his ation! ftom’ the 
itopadesa.’ The book is illustrated by the clever ae ~ acces Mr. Weir, ina manner 
worthy of his well-established reputation.”—London 
SmiTH, ELDEK, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, in Four Vols. Demy 8vo, £2 2s. cloth, 


In 
LIFE OF of ntroductory ory Chapters 


(Vols, III, and IV, may be had separately, price 21s.) 
Surrx, ELDEB, and Oo., 65, Cornhill, 


—=! 
A od SPORTING NOVEL, 
Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 64. boards, 
THE TOMMIEBEG SHOOTING GS; ot the Adventutes 
ont Mr. Fri! ‘oor in Scotland, ny 
“ Rich in humour, racy in style, graphic in description.”—Bell’s Life. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, = 
NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR ery DENTS, 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each, bou: 
HE FALL OF ROME, AND THE RISE OF NEW 


NATIONALITIES: a Series of ion between ANCIE 
HISTO the Rev. De- late of Wadham Collen! 


of Kidderminster School, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev, J JaMEs zs Wrirs, 


Author of the “ Landmarks of pow History,” &c, With 
full Index. 850 pp. 
Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridged and Translated by the Rev. JonN GILL, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES AND READING BOOKS, 


Each in Post 8vo, price 5s., cloth extra, 

RUSSELL'S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED, 
ROBERTSON AND PRESCOTT’S CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Fifth Thousand, 
MACFARLANE’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF PERU. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF oat THE SECOND. 
the above One-Vol on and 
London; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


DE.. M‘CULLOCH’S READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers to the New Editi 
these works, in the belief that, after the th h revision to to wich ty 
by the they will found to be in all respects 

of Edu x: on. 
‘uses may be had on application. 


Edinburgh: ad. and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
New and Cheaper Edition (the Twentieth, 6s, 6d.) of 


OLIVER and BOYD’ S SCOTTISH TOURIST: a Hand. 
jes and Towne, Historical 

modelled, With tho Re Pines, Thi Engra 

Edinburgh; OLIVER and Borp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


BISHOPS AND BEGGARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
Price 1s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL 
—Also, ls. 1s., SUPPLEMENT to the 
containing, among other additions: a from Mr. Pennington on the London 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Third Edition, revised, price 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
An work,” Pdyeational Time. political events.”—Civil Service Gazette 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
published, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT as ILLUS. 


TRATED in the PROTESTANT CHURC being TS ond 


beari the chief Religious Quest =] of the a: slated from the French ; with 
= Int ntrody Essay nm rd Essays Reviews.” by the Editor, Joux 
EaRD, 


London: Published for the Proprietor by, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY’S ARITHMETIC. 
Guy's SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with the First Question 


of every Series in each Rule worked at length, dhe Twenty-ninth Edition, corrected 
and revised, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 

London: Crapock and Co.; and Co.; and SIMPKIN, HALL, and 
the only "Publishers of Joseph Guy’s School- Books ; ‘complete Lists of 
on application 


TO VISITORS TO MADEIRA, 


A PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By the Rev. A. J. D. 


D’ORsEY. 8vo, 78. 


COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE: the Words and Phrases 


of Every-day Li By the same Author. 8vo, 8. 
MADEIRA AS A WINTER RESIDEN CE. By the same 


Author, Sixpence, 
and Co., 00, Paternoster-row. 
VALUABLE SPANISH | OR IMPORTED BY 


| DE AUTORES ESPANOLES. En tomos ea 

bli i ne por objeto facilitar la de las 
de la de po, mérito unive: 
mas modico posible, Se venden lus tumos por separado al precio 

Van ya reimpresas las obras —oOOO — 

ToMO PRIMERO.—Clemencia. Novela de Costumbres. 
TOMO SEGUNDO.—La Gaviota, Novela de Costu as reer Fernan 
Tomo Tercrero.—El Hi mera Part n Q de la Mancha. por Miguel 


anda Pat 

‘oMO QUINTO.—La Fomine de ‘Alvaredo, “Novela de Costumb Lagrimas, Novels de 
‘or Fernan Caballero. 


rn 
MO SEPTIMO.—Com en prosa. Publicados errmann. 
0.—C y Poesias Populares Andaluces, por Ferpst 


VIDA {DEL GENERAL D. JOSE MARIA DE TORRIJOS 


URIARTE, Eseritay Pu por su VivDA. 2 Vols, 8vo, 24s. sd, 


ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS, pe OLITICOS YL 


RI LOS JUDIOS DE ESPANA. 
Por D. Jose AMADOR DE R106, 


OBRAS DE DON INIGO LOPEZ DE MENDOZA, 


MARQUES DE SANTILLANA, Por D, AMADOR DE LOS 5vo, sewed, 308. 
Subscriptions received for the following Spanish Bibliographical Publications:— 
BOLETIN BIBLIOGRAFICO ESPANOL. Periodico 


month. Annual 
DICCIONARIO GENERAL DE BIBLIOGRAFTA 


TROBNER and Co.’s, 
ay Por Don Will be published in Six Vi 
in Bight Parts, at 2s. 6d, Specimen to he seen at TROBNE 


and CO, are to ed to RECEIVE ORDERS for 
00, Paternoster-row, 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLACK’S ATLAS. 
SEAT OF WAR IN AMERICA. 


JUST ADDED, 
A MAP OF VIRGINIA; 


CONTAINING THE SEAT OF WAR IN AMERICA, AND THE PLACES TO WHICH 
ATTENTION IS NOW BEING DIRECTED. 


Black’s Atlas contains 56 Maps, beautifully Coloured, and an 
Index of 65,000 Names. 


Price 60s., half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, 
“One of the most complete of modern publications in this department.” —TIMES, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GUIDE-BOOKS FOR 1861. 


I. 
NEW EDITION OF SCOTLAND. 


Just — in a neat Portable Volume, price 8s. 64, cloth, 
A New EpITION (THE FIFTEENTH, 1861), OF 


_BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND, 
onan an o— of all the Places most worthy of being Visited, the Names of 
best Hotels and Inns, ond other useful information ; a correct Travelling Map, 
Charts of Localities, and 4 Plans of Towns, Iiustrated by 9 Engravings 
in Steel, and 147 Woodcuts, 


SOUTH OF ‘ENGLAND. 


KENT (Canterbury, Margate, Dover) .................008 3s. 6d. 
SUSSEX (Hastings, Lewes, &c.) 2s. 6d. 
HAMPSHIRE and ISLE OF WIGHT. ............... 2s. 6d. 


Ill. 
SURREY. 
In One neat Volume, price 5s,, with Map and Illustrations, 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO SURREY, including a full Descrip- 
tion of the History a mn pa and Topography of the County. The Description 
is arranged in Five Divisions 


(1) Croydon, (2) Reinate, (3) Guildford, (4) Chertsey, (5) Kingston, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: SMITH AND SON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 
The following are now ready : 
HANDBOOK—TRAVEL-TALK, in English, French, Italian, 


and German. 18mo, 3s. 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, from Switzerland to Holland, 
the Black Forest, Vosges, Haardt, Odenwald, Eifel, Moselle, &c. By K. BARDEKER. 
Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Holland, Belgium, 


Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo, 1 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. The Tyrol, Bavaria, 


Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea, 
Map. Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. The Alps of | of Savoy and 
‘ost 


Piedmont, A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Maps. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Normandy, 


Alps, Dauphine, Provence, and the Pyrenees, 
Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN. Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &c. 


With a Supplement of Inns and Railways, 1861. Maps, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 30s, 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisbon, &c. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Piedmont, Nice, Lom- 


bardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps. Post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY. Lucca, Tuscany, 


Florence, the Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. Maps. Post $vo, 10s, 
HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 
Post 8vo, 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. _ Two icilics, Naples, 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Maps. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. Tslande, Albania, 


i Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. 
HAN DBOOK—EGYPT. Alexandria, Cairo, and 


Thebes. Map. Post 8vo, 1 


HANDBOOK-SYRIA, PALESTINE. Sinai, Edom, Syrian 


Desert, &c,. Maps. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK—INDIA. Bombay and Madras. Map. Two 


Vols, Post 8vo, 24s. 
HANDBOOK—DENMARK, NORWAY and SWEDEN, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Fin- 


Brittany, the French 
ew and Revised Edition, Maps, 


andICELAND. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. 


land, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY, 
This day, 8vo, 


SCEPTICISM: A RETROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY; as Contrasted with | 


holic (at once) and Protestant, Stable’ Progress ve. 
in the Rev. W. 


terest, to "Re 
Colin Lindsay, By Lord Lrnpsay. 


Hon. 


This day is published, the Second Edition, in Two Vole. Gro, with Portrait 
Princess CHARLOTTE oF WALEs, price 268, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 
Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 
“or the poralerty of these volumes, on “The matters which will secure 
"tere eam be dou which reouseltate the stories are 


Atheneum, June 8th, 1861, 
‘were, 


half the strangeness of the facts themselves, 
as they are now recorded.” 
Bell's Messenger, June 15th, 1861. 


“We om heartily scoetemens the entire 
work to our readers e of the most 
curious ‘and. authentic 4 tisclooures of State 
affairs in this country, and one of the most 
in’ and graphic of travel 
—-s the iterary world long time 
ed upon to noti 

Press, Jone 22nd, 1861. 


“The journal of x ae and lady-like 
saw mi 


one of which, fiction aS 


8s e 
of the od from her 
more been ‘pre: 
viously asserted of the Prince's ‘sernelt 
nts us a of wretchedn litt 
n the father and of royal 
the daughter, such as we hope 
be exhibited within the walls of an 


Observer, June 80th, 1861, 


5 
< 


one 
ed by the warmth of too 
ph nor blackened by the tints oF. malice, 
must be—what we have ane it to be— 
unusually 


ator, June 22nd, 1861, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHALL STREET. 


Just published, in a closely-printed Volume, 8vo, pp. 648, price 12s, 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, 
For the Use of Candidates for Admission into either of the 
Military Colleges ; 

Of Applicants for Appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Service ; 
And of Mathematical Students generally. 


k before be has ited te El 


the of the which Mr. Young as 
and the extent of useful know he succeeded in minend this accurately and 
in so small a compass, we can wi out hesitate 41 id hin work the public 
Elementary Course of Mathematics in 


LONDON: WM. H, ALLEN AND CO,, 7, LEADENHALL STREET, 
ANSWERS TO “ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
AN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR JOWETT'S ESSAY 
on 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
By JAMES FENDALL, M.A. 


of Harlton. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
This day is published, 8vo, 


THE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, 
THE LIFE & WRITINGS OF LORD BACON. 


AN ANSWER TO MR. HEPWORTH DIXON’S 
“PERSONAL HISTORY OF BACON.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


C.J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglote, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century ; the standard English and Foreign 


CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREE, 


Sixth Edition, price ‘ters adapted to 
SYLLABIC | SPELLING AND READING, 


by bar Lats 
and Oo., Ave Maria-lane, London, 


~ 
GILL, 

OLS. 
presem 
Hand. 
vings on long 

Gazette, 
ULUS- 
with 
Joun 
1estion 
corrected 
J.D. 
or Miguel 
Novels de 
Format 
1508 
'ERA- 
YOZA, presen ne; ountries, and Monastic 
, 308. Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 
18 Canon and Civil Law, Eoclesiastical Polity, &e.; Secular History and 
Antiquities. 
ARTA Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, de, 
JouN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


MR, DICKENS’S NEW WORK.—In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cuaruzs Dickens. 
MR. HARRISON NEW WORK. 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: an Historical 
Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. With Llustrations by Gilbert. 
“The‘ Suet of the Tower’ is one of the best of our English historical romances.”— 


Feap. 8v0, 38. 6d. 
TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the Bards: a Poem. By 
NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 
“ Full of beauty ¢ thoushs, melody of language, and sudden pictures that rise like visions 
before the reader—it is full also of noble pu: r—~ distinct morali 
many years there pad not @more remar poem offered to the 
Times, August 2nd. 


ovo, price © with Iustrations, 
A CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE” ON THE COAST OF 


SYRIA, during the present TROUBLES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell-Bury. 
“Mrs. Harvey’s narrative of these events, as well as her account of the numerous places 
fame bad she visited, is straightforward, unaffected, and remarkably free from femi- 
ion; and we have great ure in heartily recommending her book to all 
who takean interest in the scenes whi it describes,” —Spectator, 


Post 8vo, price 68. 
FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. By J. Conway. 


“ He tells his very pleasant and amusing manner; and his e cannot fail 
to be we! lovers of the sports which he describes.”—Spectator. 


Second Edition, Two Vols. Post 8vo, 16s. 


LA BEATA: a Novel. By Tuomas Apotpuvus TROLLOPE. 


‘La Beata’ is a novel of which there is nothing to say but what is good. Itisa charm- 
pe story, and, thouzh the theme is as old as the world, it has the eternal and ever-renewed 
freshness of life itself. The story required to be very skilfully handled ; and, in his manage- 
ment of poor Beata, the author has shown himself an artist as well as a thorough gentle- 

man, It isa story in which the narrator reveals himself and his own nature more than 
the incidents and characters with which he has todeal. Asa picture of Italian domestic 
and interior life and manners it is 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL.—Third Editio , Post 8vo, 0s. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to 
the Shires. 

« th beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced 
which never fails off tie, only felt is that the visit of Mr. 
Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, the fault here perceptible may with ‘faval t truth be 

against } — mg Whyte Melville in some of his previous writings, his finishing bei: 


too abrupt.” —Pr 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 18s, 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from athe * * Revue des 
Deux Mondes.” By ALPHONSE EsQurnos. Translated and Edited by LasceLuEs 


WRAXALL. 


“ M. Esquiros hi fom of the lacent.characteriates ot Er Wp it and 
of the latent ch Men thoug 


an 
still nearer, nably an effort in this ‘direction, 
it has our warmest sympathy 2, our cordial approbation.”—Times, May 25th, 186) 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
HISTORY OF FREIDRICH THE SECON D, CALLED 


EAT. By THomas CARLYLE. h Portraits and Ma) 
Edition, Land IL, Demy 8vo, 408, Vols. Lil. at IV. are in the Press, 


UNIFORM EDITION. 
printed in Crown 8vo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 


THE FREN ENCH REVOLUTION: a History. Two Vols., 12s 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. Three V 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING “LIFE. ‘OF SCHILLER. 


One Vol., 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Four 


Vols., 248, 


SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO WORSHIP. One Vol., 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol., 6s. 
CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Vol., 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol., 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérne. A Translation. Two 


Vols,, 12s, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Price each. 

TILBURY NOGO; or, Passages in | in the I Life of an Unsuccessful 


Man. By the Author of “ Digby G 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S “CASTLE. “RICHMOND. A 


Novol. Second Ed 
AWN THONY TROLLOPE'S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel 


Fifth Edition. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE 


O’KELLYS. Fourth Edition. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLY- 


CLORAN. Third Edition. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S JRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With 


Illustrations by the Author. 


ALBERT SMITH’S WILD ¢ OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth Edition. 
G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT ; with some 


London Scenes they Shine upon. Second Ed 


W. H. WILLS’S LEAVES. GATHERED FROM 


“HOUSEHOLD WOR!) 


ROBERT- HOUDIN' MEMOIRS : Ambassador, Author, 
and Conjuror. . Third Edition, 
Sixth 


. MISS MULOCH'S "HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


66, W, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS FOR SEA-SIDE & COUNTRY READING, 


“Toe Nover or THE SEason.” Post. 
Now ready at all the Libraries in Town and Cou: 


” 
THE THIRD EDITION of “CRISPIN KEN. By the 
Author of “ Miriam 
“ Twelvi e thousand meh were sold of ‘Miriam May’ last year, and in the third month 
ofits publication Crispin Ken,’ by the same prem Rang A reaches a third edition. At L. 
lib s it has been almost impossible to kee: pace with the demand, and at the count 
sen-aide libraries every one is now asking for Ken ;’ and speakin of it 
week, the Saturday alludes to one of its es as ‘extremely effective’ 
power;’ whilst the Standerd says that ‘it is full < of freshness and Saou and that 
author will reach the highest position amongst the novelists of the tim e Press, 
‘it isa work of intensified the John Bull, that its nisive 
it is equal to George Eliot th rispin Ken’ ig 
a remarkable book. If we are in our opinion. the author, ster ses great po 
Wwe might go on quo ng ers eanally uneq ocal in their witness o ex! 
ty of of England,” 


so, ay Crispin Ken,’ a book which is just <~ the talk 
AN AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. By the Rev. R. Ropzrts. 


LOVING and BEING LOVED. By the Author of “ Zingra 


the Gipsy,” &c. Two Vols, 
COURT LIFE at NAPLES in our OWN TIMES. 2 Vols. 
A -WOMAN’S WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his DavGutEgR. 1 Vol. 


JOHN WOODBURN: a Naval Novel. 1 Vol. 
GREAT CATCHES or GRAND MATCHES. 2 Vols. 
THE JABLETTE BOOKE of LADYE MARY KEYES. 


THE “‘CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by the 


AUSTRIAN FRIGATE “NOVARA.” English Edition. Vol. I. 


THE, TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of Dr. WOLFF. 
PHILOSOPHY on the SCIENCE of TRUTH. By Jamas 


Hala, M.A, 1V 
HISTORY of a CHURCH of EN GLAND, from the Death 


of Elizabeth to the Present Time, By the Rev. G. G. Px 


“ A great want has at last heen supplied. There is at length a “ ‘story of the Chureh 
Bras and, from the Death of Elizabet rt the Present Time,’ Messr: 
ave just issued the first volume of this creat work, which is from the  ponetene of our 
first scholars. Readers will have every opportunity of examining this history for them- 
selves; but as there is reason to believe it is one on which no labour has been epared 008 
will be found to bear this witness on its pages. Itis a eplendid looking volume, one 


few owners of libraries would be without,’ —M 
AN ANSWER to the Rev. HENRY BRISTOW WILSON’S 


ESSAY on “THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” By Jamus Waytanp Jorcs, M.A. 


AN ANSWER to Dr. TEMPLE’S ESSAY on on “EDUCATION 


of the WORLD.” By W. E. B.D., Bampton Lect 
AN ANSWER to Mr. BADEN POWELLS ESSAY eat 


“THE of CHRISTIANITY.” By W. Les, D.D. 
siastical History in the Valrrelty of Dublin, 1 Vol. 


AN ANSWER to Professor JOWETT'S ESSAY on 
INTERPRETATION of AMES FENDALL, M.A., 


ANALYSIS of “ESSAYS and REVIEWS.” By Archdeacon 


DENISON. 1 Vol. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH and the AMERICAN UNION, 


By Henry Caswatt, D.D. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION i in IRELAND. 1 Vol. 
THE LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT. 1 Vol. 
JOSEPH in the SN’ OW and the CLOCKMAKER. By 


by Lady WALLACE. 3 Vols, 
THE CASTLE and COTTAGE in SPAIN. By Frnrnay 


CABALLERO, Translated by Lady WALLACE, 2 Vols. 


“The appearance of Caballero pe oa event in the literary history of Spain, and we 
even add ot that of Europe.”—Edinburgh Review, 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. By Evetyn Benson. 3 Vols. 


DR. NEIL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 
A SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, from the Savage 
State to gy Civilization yet attained: a perceived by 
multitude in a: as is the slow growing of a tree by the children Ha lay yr ite 
shade—but which is new condition of ‘By NEIL 
M.D., F.RB.S. hysician Extraordinasy to 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 


The Fourth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


REASON and FAITH ; their CLAIMS and CONFLICTS. 


By Henry Roesrs, 


EN RY ROGERS’S ESSAYS. Second Edition, Three 
THE ECLIPSE of FAITH. Ninth Edition, price 5s. 


“The anthor’s main design is to » Butler’s ent to some modifi- 
4 pply great argum recent 


cations of Deism.”— 
Third Edition, 


us, DEFENCE of “ECLIPSE of FAITH.” 
* SELECTION S from the CORRESPON DENCE of BR. E. H. 


GREYSON, Esq. Second Edition, price 7s. 6d 
London: LoneMaN, Guess, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. WILKINS, 
New Edition, now ready, in 12mo, price 4s. 
A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. ay the Rev. 
H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Also, by the Rev. H. M. WILKINs, er Nana 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK AN THOLOGT, | for Schools. 
“A good reading-book for young Greek and the ~ Alcestia® 


extracts from Buripties, with" with an ample 


“WILKIN S'S NOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, in use in 


Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby. Third Edition. 
London: Loneuay, GREEN, 


Printed THomas CH 8. ‘AMES at 
Strand, in thes Angust 10, : 
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